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The Fortieth Session of the 
International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June 1957 


The following article gives a general survey of the work of the 
40th Session of the International Labour Conference. It does not 
attempt to be exhaustive. A fuller account is contained in Industry 
and Labour, also published by the I.L.O.1 The Conventions, Recom- 
mendations, resolutions and other texts adopted by the Conference 
are published in the Official Bulletin.” 


HE 40th Session of the International Labour Conference met 

in Geneva from 5 to 27 June 1957. It was attended by more 

than 900 delegates, advisers and observers representing govern- 

ments, employers’ organisations or trade unions from 73 member 

countries and ten non-metropolitan territories. The Vice-President 

of Brazil, Mr. J. Goulart, and Ministers of Labour or Social Affairs 
of 30 countries attended the Conference. 

As last year, the Conference met in an atmosphere charged 
with political tension. Events in Hungary and the Middle East 
left their imprint on its proceedings. Nevertheless, the Conference 
accomplished much work in a very short time. It dealt with many 
difficult and controversial questions and despite considerable 
differences of opinion managed to reach decisions which represent 
substantial advances in social policy. As the President of the 
Conference said, it will rank as “ a significant Conference ” in the 
annals of the I.L.O. 

The Conference adopted five new international instruments 
and held a formal debate on the social implications of automation 
and other recent technological innovations and on the I.L.O.’s 
activities during the year 1956-57. It also discussed a number of 
questions relating to the structure of the I.L.O. and to the repre- 
sentation within its tripartite machinery of delegates from the 
Communist countries. 


1'Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1-2, 1 and 15 July 1957. 
* Vol. XL, 1957, No. 1. 
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The Conference unanimously elected as its President the Rt. 
Hon. Harold Edward Holt, Minister for Labour and National 
Service of Australia, and as its Vice-Presidents Mr. Chajn, Govern- 
ment delegate of Poland, Mr. Yllanes Ramos, Employers’ delegate 
of Mexico, and Mr. Jodoin, Workers’ delegate of Canada. 

A message of greetings from the President of the United States 
was read to the Conference by a United States Government delegate. 
“Today” said President Eisenhower “ the nations of the world 
have an unprecedented opportunity before them. They have within 
their grasp the near fulfilment of mankind’s ageless desire for 
satisfying toil at a fair wage in an environment permitting the 
enjoyment of life to the full. The products of human ingenuity 
and the fruits of God’s bounty are around us in ever-growing 
abundance. Now, it is our responsibility to use this abundance 
for the advancement of man’s welfare. There is much work to 
do. Hundreds of millions of people lack the basic freedoms ; 
millions more suffer in want of the bare necessities of life ; and the 
world struggles to maintain the peace which is the essential element 
in the march of civilisation. In this critical time, the International 
Labour Organisation renders a magnificent service. By providing 
a common meeting ground for workers, employers and govern- 
ment representatives from all over the world, the I.L.O. promotes a 
lively exchange of ideas, the building stones of understanding 
and friendship. In this Conference, those who seek to strengthen 
the freedom and well-being of their neighbours can find many 
dedicated to the same objectives. And I join you in the hope of 
bringing about better working conditions, improved labour-manage- 
ment relations, and rising economic development in all countries.” 

A special message was received from the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., Mr. Bulganin, drawing atten- 
tion to the need for every international organisation to do every- 
thing within its power to preserve peace, reduce international 
tension and promote practical co-operation among the nations of 
the world and stating that the U.S.S.R. would give “ full support to 
efforts by the International Labour Organisation to develop 
international co-operation with a view to improving the circum- 
stances of the working population and consolidating peace among 
the nations ”. 

The Conference also paid special tribute to the memory of the 
first Director of the International Labour Office, Albert Thomas, 
on the 25th anniversary of his death. Those who spoke during the 
special sitting given over to this purpose included Mr. Marius 
Moutet (the President of the Society Le Souvenir d’ Albert Thomas), 
Mr. Phelan (former Director-General of the I.L.O.), Mr. Ramadier 
(former Prime Minister of France, representing the French 
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Government), Mr. David A. Morse (Director-General of the I.L.O.), 
Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans (Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the I.L.0O.), Mr. Waline (Employers’ Vice-Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O.) and Sir Alfred Roberts (Workers’ 
Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body of the I.L.O.). 


Review OF I.L.O. ACTIVITIES OVER THE LAST DECADE 


Opening the Conference, the Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. (Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans) took stock of the 
last ten years of activity of the Organisation. 

During this period I.L.O. membership had increased from 53 
to 78, the number of Conference delegates and advisers from 482 
to some 800, the number of ratifications of Conventions from 967 
to 1,723.1 The technical assistance programme had taken shape ; 
the regional organisation had been developed through the regional 
conferences and the field offices ; and the principles and procedures 
for co-operation with other international organisations had been 
worked out. 

“All this” he said “sounds an imposing record. What does it 
mean in terms of progress, in terms of a freer, and a happier, and 
a more prosperous human race ?” Certain things could be said. 
First, significant progress had been made in the labour and social 
field in a large number of countries and there had consequently been 
improvements in human well-being; “there are good grounds 
for claiming that much of that improvement is due to the work of 
this Organisation ”. Secondly, the work done to establish standards 
and machinery relating to the protection of the right of freedom 
of association had already led to good results. Thirdly, there had 
been a marked improvement in the national acceptance and imple- 
mentation of international labour standards. Finally, the technical 
assistance activities had brought hope, comfort and some fulfil- 
ment to millions of people to whom the paper work of the Organisa- 
tion, however beneficial in the long run, brought no present advan- 
tage. 

During the ten-year period, there had also been certain dis- 
appointments. The Industrial Committees, though they represented 
a potential source of great strength to the I.L.O., had failed so far 
to realise the hopes held of them; and it would perhaps be necessary 
to take another look at them and to try to agree about their purpose 
and operations. 

Then there was another matter. The standard-setting activities 
of the Organisation had stood the test of time. Opinions differed as 
to the relative emphasis to be placed on them and annual discussions 


1 At the end of the Conference the number of ratifications totalled 1,745. 
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were held as to the form the conclusions of the Conference should 
take. But all should bear in mind that Recommendations, regarded 
by many as “ inferior instruments ”, were serious ; the aim should 
be to build up their status so that they would come to be regarded 
as carrying obligations as solemn even, if not as legally binding, as 
Conventions, and so become just as effective for the purpose in 
view. 

Finally, there was the difficult question of the method of 
representation of Communist States in the I.L.O. machinery. This 
was still under discussion by the Governing Body. The problem 
admitted of no ready solution—perhaps only time would solve it. 
But it must be remembered that the I.L.O. mission was not for 
selected persons in a select group of countries; it was for the 
whole of mankind. 

The ultimate goal and justification—what mattered above all 
else—was, as had been said, the supreme worth of human per- 
sonality : the well-being, the dignity, the survival of the individual. 
“T believe” he concluded “that this Organisation can do more 
than any other to secure that end.” 

The President of the Conference emphasised the same point. 
The I.L.O., he said, is working for “ personal freedom and social 
justice, without which there can be no enduring peace”. He also 
set the tone for the debate on the Director-General’s Report. 
Today, he noted, many of the early goals of the Organisation had 
been won in most nations of the world ; new members were now 
progressing towards the same goals. “ But in this day and age we 
have to face new and more complicated tasks, tasks required of 
us by policies of full employment, by population growth, by the 
development of national resources and the introduction of automa- 
tion. These provide special challenges and opportunities to govern- 
ments, to employers’ organisations and to trade union movements. 
How can we best equip ourselves to face these tasks? How can 
governments give their people the maximum of individual freedom 
and at the same time marshal and distribute the resources of the 
State in such a way as to provide a full measure of social justice 
and national security? Throughout this century governments and 
peoples have been groping and striving for the answer.” 

The Conference had before it an agenda comprising items 
closely connected with the problems posed by the President. The 
Director-General’s Report highlighted the labour and _ social 
problems arising from automation, atomic energy and other 
technological developments. The technical questions included 
forced labour, discrimination in employment, and the living and 
working conditions of indigenous peoples in independent countries 
—all matters closely related to human rights and freedoms in 
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industrial and industrialising societies. The Conference was also 
called upon to complete discussion of the question of weekly rest 
in commerce and offices and to begin discussion of conditions of 
work on plantations, a subject coming before it for the first time. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


This year, the Director-General’s Report to the Conference was 
divided into two parts, the first devoted to the labour and social 
implications of automation, atomic energy and other recent 
technological innovations and the second describing the work of 
the I.L.O. over the past year. This second part constituted, at the 
same time, the annual report submitted by the International 
Labour Organisation to the United Nations. 

Part I of the Director-General’s Report to the Conference 
covered recent progress with automation and atomic energy ; the 
pace of progress; the impact on employment ; skill changes ; 
education and training for young people ; the training and retraining 
of adults ; the planning of technological change at the plant level ; 
redundancy and re-employment ; problems of labour mobility ; 
the impact on wages, hours, safety, job satisfaction and social 
security ; and the implications for management, labour and govern- 
ment services. 

In the concluding section the Director-General summarised 
the major points of agreement about the labour and social reper- 
cussions of automation and other recent technological develop- 
ments. He emphasised the fact that they are a powerful lever 
for economic and social growth and for raising living standards 
everywhere ; they do not of themselves create over-all unemploy- 
ment but develop and change the pattern of employment oppor- 
tunity ; this, in turn, brings changes in skill, and thus in education 
and training needs, and causes labour redistribution, giving rise 
to fresh needs in many fields. Automation and related develop- 
ments have a direct and immediate impact on wages and hours, 
and other conditions of work and on job satisfaction and thus 
touch directly on the central area of labour-management relations. 
They therefore have serious repercussions for management, trade 
unions and governments and impose on each of them new respon- 
sibilities and new tasks. 

These points of general agreement suggest, in their turn, the 
need to welcome technological change and to prepare for change 
in all areas of social policy, distinguishing between the long-term 
problems of adjustment and the short-term problems of transition. 
Most of the industrial countries have the basic political, industrial 
and labour framework for absorbing new technological change but 
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this framework should be reviewed in order to ensure that it is 
adequate to contain any problems that may arise. The greatest 
need is to reinforce efforts to promote labour-management co- 
operation in planning, introducing and carrying through techno- 
logical changes and to make a concentrated social effort to think 
through the industrial and labour problems of automation in the 
fresh terms required to give full recognition to the human aspects 
of change. 

The Director-General stressed that technological advance 
gives the older industrial countries an increased capacity to help 
the less advanced countries to accelerate their own development. 
“TI hope ” he concluded his Report by saying “ that we shall have 
the talent and the industry to take full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity .... I should not wish it to be thought that I am not 
fully conscious of the special problems of the less developed coun- 
tries. Particularly where underemployment and unemployment 
are a chronic and serious problem, technological change seems 
to complicate the problems of development and to threaten the 
whole structure of social stability. But economic development is, 
after all, a series of technological changes. The problem is to find 
the social means of absorbing these changes and this, I am sure, 
can be and will be done. I am fully aware, however, of the many 
difficulties that have to be overcome in building up the social 
foundations, and my constant aim is to strengthen and equip the 
I.L.0. so that we may provide better and better service to you in 
accomplishing this task.” 

Part II of the Director-General’s Report drew attention to 
the main points of emphasis of the I.L.O.’s current activities : 
the industrial and labour implications of technological advance ; 
the promotion of co-operation between labour and management 
and the development of workers’ education ; and the continuous 
struggle for the recognition of basic human rights, expressed—as 
regards the I.L.O.—in activities designed to combat forced labour, 
to eliminate discrimination in employment and to safeguard 
freedom of association for employers and workers. Four chapters 
dealt with manpower and economic development ; the improvement 
of living and working conditions; human rights; and the progress 
of international labour standards and the technical assistance 
programme. 


The Discussion 


More than 160 Government, Employer and Worker delegates, 
advisers and observers took part in the general debate on the 
Report. It was apparent that concern with the labour and social 
implications of the changing world situation was intense and 
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universal ; and many delegates emphasised that in an era of almost 
frighteningly rapid technological change, creating political and 
social eruptions everywhere and radically transforming the bases 
of society, the I.L.O. must play an even more active role in the 
search for solutions of the problems that were disturbing the peace 
of the world and conditioning the evolution of mankind. 

The debate on the Report showed a particular anxiety to 
ensure that social objectives dominated the universal quest for 
material progress and that human rights were safeguarded in the 
process of economic and social development. From many there 
was also an urgent appeal for more practical evidence that the 
special needs of underdeveloped countries in the present world 
situation were recognised and for a greater concentration of I.L.O. 
activities on work connected with meeting these needs. 


Automation. 


The discussion of the labour and social implications of automa- 
tion and related developments evoked much fresh information, 
many interesting and sometimes contradictory points of view and 
a number of significant technical points requiring further study 
and consideration. It was the first time that automation had been 
discussed in a world forum of this kind, with the participation of 
leaders of industry and trade unions and high government officials 


from so many different countries and territories. It was the first 
time, in particular, that the leaders of the underdeveloped countries 
of the world had had an opportunity to express their views on the 
implications of the new technology. This, indeed, was the fresh 
note struck during the debate. 

With all the variety of economic and social régimes and of points 
of view represented at the Conference there was, as the Minister 
of Labour and National Service of the United Kingdom pointed 
out, a common factor : the industrial and human problems that had 
to be faced in an era of swift technological change were very much 
the same in most countries despite differences in their economic 
structure. There was therefore scope for “ a common international 
approach through our co-operation in the I.L.O.”. 

Nevertheless, it was apparent that the labour and social impli- 
cations of automation, atomic energy and other developments 
varied considerably from country to country according to many 
different and sometimes highly specialised factors and it was sug- 
gested that this range of variation might widen as automation 
advanced. 

Delegates from the older industrial countries of Europe and the 
more newly industrialised countries of North America and certain 
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parts of the British Commonwealth emphasised the opportunities 
for all arising when automation was introduced in a buoyant 
economy. In their countries, governments, employers and workers 
agreed that the key areas to watch were employment opportunity 
and the development of skills and that any problems that might 
arise could best be dealt with through co-operation between manage- 
ment, trade unions and government services. The general tone was 
one of high confidence in the future. Some fears were evident— 
mostly in connection with technological unemployment—but 
many of those who spoke pointed out that fears could be put in 
their proper perspective by facts, by study and investigation of 
the problems, and by full and frank discussion at all levels. 

Delegates from the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern European 
countries with socialist economies drew attention to the particular 
nature of the consequences of automation in their countries. 
New opportunities for employment were created and the recurrent 
problem was the shortage of manpower for economic development. 
Even in these economies, however, automation did not proceed 
without difficulties, as the Czechoslovak Employers’ delegate 
pointed out. Manpower redistribution, skill development, manage- 
ment improvement, and the willingness of the individual to adopt 
a positive attitude towards changing situations raised problems 
there as elsewhere, which required analysis and solution as techno- 
logy continued to advance. 

Delegates from the underdeveloped countries, while hopeful 
that automation would present advantages in the long run, were 
clearly apprehensive of its short-term implications. There was 
an evident and widespread fear that the older industrial countries, 
with the additional competitive advantage and the tremendous 
market pressures of automation, would go ahead fast and leave 
the less developed countries still further behind, endangering their 
shift from agriculture to industry and even forcing them into a 
retreat from industrialisation, with a consequent widening of the 
gap in relative wealth and living standards. There was a marked 
fear of monopolistic concentrations of power, invading the under- 
developed countries and driving some of them out of the manufac- 
turing market altogether. These “inroads of industrial giants ” 
an Indian Government delegate warned “ may be disastrous for the 
weaker economies of the world ”. 

Many stressed the need to narrow the gap between the industrial 
countries and the countries just entering the path to industriali- 
sation. As Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh, the Federal Minister of 
Labour and Welfare of the Federation of Nigeria, said “ without 
a sustained and well-directed effort on the part of the industrialised 
countries to share their advantages, the gulf between them and the 
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primary producing countries of the world will tend to increase as a 
result of the widespread use of automation and may thus tend to 
create fresh sources of international stress”. And a Chilean Govern- 
ment delegate added: “ Inequality in standards of progress will 
always be a threat for peoples with democratic institutions and 
traditions.” 

Lack of financial and material resources and the shortage of 
technical and highly skilled manpower were the principal obstacles 
to technological improvements in the less developed countries. 
In addition, in those of the underdeveloped countries with surplus 
population and a chronic and crucial problem of unemployment and 
underemployment, automation brought new dangers of jobless 
men and women and starvation. On the other hand, in thinly 
populated countries, as the Minister of Social Affairs of the Sudan 
pointed out, automation might be the only way to expedite eco- 
nomic and social development. 

It was recognised that the effects of automation would vary 
considerably from one country, branch of industry and even under- 
taking to another; and that the selection of techniques for in- 
dustrialisation was a serious task requiring skilful planning and the 
consideration of a wide variety of factors. 

It was also recognised that another important obstacle in the 
less developed countries was the social attitude of the people to- 
wards technological change. The Iranian Employers’ delegate 
said that in his opinion “the most important factor” was the 
indecision and lack of awareness of their backward state prevalent 
in underdeveloped countries. Several other delegates pointed to 
the need for new and positive attitudes on the part of management, 
labour and governments if technological advance was to take place 
in conditions of social stability. 


I.L.0. Activities. 


Many delegates commented on the I.L.O.’s record of activity 
during the past year. Most appeared to approve of the matters on 
which the programme had been concentrated—the impact of tech- 
nological change on industrial and social policy and relations, labour- 
management co-operation and workers’ education, the protection 
and extension of human rights, and technica] assistance within the 
various fields of competence of the Organisation. 

A particular welcome was given to the programme to promote 
improved labour-management relations and to activities designed 
to make possible, through the I.L.O., a more realistic and fruitful 
exchange of views between employers’ and workers’ representatives. 
Many delegates, particularly the Workers’ delegates, emphasised 
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the need for intensifying the I.L.0.’s work on human rights. 
This, as the Canadian Workers’ delegate pointed out, is not merely 
a matter of codifying principles in laws, statutes and declarations ; 
it involves promoting “ a way of life ” and fostering and protecting 
it in day-to-day activities. Most delegates spoke warmly of the 
Organisation’s present concern with forced labour and discrimina- 
tion in employment and occupation. Many delegates expressed 
appreciation of the technical assistance provided through the I.L.O., 
particularly in the field of vocational training, and hoped that such 
assistance would be increased wherever possible. 

There were some differences of opinion regarding the most 
desirable balance between the various types of activities of the 
I.L.O., in particular research, standard-setting and technical assist- 
ance. Of those who spoke on this point, most did not suggest that 
there was any conflict between the different activities but simply 
that there might be advantage in a shift of emphasis—some 
favouring technical assistance, others research. Several speakers 
said that the machinery of the Organisation should be made more 
flexible, in particular to provide for full exchanges of views on a 
more informal basis even if this meant reducing the time spent in 
formal debate or technical drafting. A Canadian Government dele- 
gate recommended, for example, that smaller, less formal groups— 
similar to the Conference committees but without their prime 
object of reaching a Convention or Recommendation—should be 
constituted to make a thorough examination of the problem at 
hand rather than obtain acceptance of a majority point of view. 
This, he said, was a new line of departure which might strengthen 
the I.L.O.’s work. 

Several Employers’ delegates urged that more of an effort 
should be made to evaluate the impact of I.L.O. activities and to 
indicate the practical results achieved through them. The Canadian 
Employers’ delegate thought there might be some advantage in a 
general review from outside of all of the activities with a view to 
promoting increased efficiency. 

On the whole the debate on the second part of the Director- 
General’s Report showed keen interest in the I.L.O.’s work and 
a desire on the part of delegates to be kept fully informed about 
its progress and its practical results. 


Organisational Questions. 


The debate on the Report revealed that there is still consider- 
able concern regarding the structure of the International Labour 
Organisation and the representation within its machinery of dele- 
gates from Communist countries and brought out the differences 
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of policy and opinion on these matters among delegates from 
different countries and parts of the world. It was clear that these 
matters were occupying a prominent place in the minds of the 
delegates. 

These various questions came before the Conference in the 
form of reports from the Selection Committee (making proposals 
about the seating of Communist delegates on the Conference 
committees) and from the Credentials Committee (making recom- 
mendations about the disposal of objections raised to the credentials 
of certain delegates to the Conference). 

This year the major credentials dispute concerned the Hungarian 
delegation. In a series of votes the Conference rejected a proposal 
to invalidate the credentials of the Hungarian Government delegate 
by a vote of 94 to 88 with 52 abstentions (the proposal failing for 
lack of the necessary two-thirds majority) but refused to admit 
the Hungarian Employers’ and Workers’ delegates and advisers 
by votes of 141 to 7 (with 35 abstentions) and 141 to 5 (with 
20 abstentions) respectively. Other credentials called into question 
were those of the Employers’ delegate of Albania, the French and 
Italian Workers’ delegates and the Chinese delegation ; but in 
none of these cases were the objections to the credentials upheld. 
Objections against the Workers’ delegates of Argentina and 
Uruguay were held irreceivable on the ground that they were 
lodged too late. 

The question how the Employers’ representatives from Eastern 
European countries are to be seated on the working committees of 
the Conference has been a matter of dispute for some years—indeed, 
since the re-entry into the Organisation of the U.S.S.R. in 1954. 
Over this period, a series of steps have been taken to resolve the 
problem. The McNair Committee, which inquired into the matter?, 
issued a report which was discussed by the Conference and the 
Governing Body last year. The Governing Body, at its March 1957 
session, asked the Director-General to submit to it proposals for 
improving the methods of work of the Conference and its com- 
mittees ; and these proposals will be considered at its session in 
November this year. 

At this session of the Conference, the Selection Committee 
recommended the same formula as in past years, namely that the 
Employers’ members from the Eastern European countries should 
be seated as deputy, rather than titular, members of the various 
committees which make up the working machinery of the Con- 
ference. An amendment to modify this formula, in the sense of 


‘lAn independent committee of experts appointed by the Director- 
General at the instance of the Governing Body and headed by Lord McNair, 
former President of the International Court of Justice. 
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leaving each committee free to decide, in the light of the numerical 
position of its constituent parts, whether these Employers’ members 
should be seated as titular or deputy members, was rejected by 
the Conference by a vote of 54 in favour to 127 against, with 45 
abstentions, and the recommendation of the Selection Committee 
was subsequently adopted by a vote of 122 to 66 with 37 abstentions. 


Reply of the Director-General 


The Director-General replied to the debate on his Report and 
related matters pertaining to the Organisation’s work. 

He noted that an encouraging feature of the discussion on 
automation had been the extent to which incipient fears had been 
overcome. This was partly because automation had been intro- 
duced against a background of high economic activity and partly 
because there had been a determined effort to examine the social 
implications of automation dispassionately and co-operatively. 
The discussion re-emphasised the importance of labour-management 
co-operation and of management and labour education and showed 
the value of I.L.O. programmes in these fields. 

Most of the apprehensions about automation were voiced by 
delegates from the less developed countries with little experience 
of automation, with little capital, with a shortage of skill, and with 
serious unemployment and underemployment problems. The 
greatest fear seemed to be that the gap in living standards between 
the less developed countries and the older industrial countries 
would be widened as a result of progress towards automation. The 
I.L.0. would direct its attention to the special problems raised by 
the development of automation in the less industrialised countries. 
Its technical assistance might be of particular value in he)ping 
individual countries to plan for the introduction of automation 
and to make the whole range of social adjustments arising with 
technological advance. 

Social policy today raised many controversial questions, the 
Director-General continued, because it related to the basic values 
of any society and its objectives and methods: to such things as 
freedom and tolerance of individual characteristics and desires 
and to the differences of opinion and practice in the world today 
about the ultimate goals and values of the individual in society. 
The current difficulties faced by the I.L.O. stemmed from these 
differences and conflicts. The Governing Body had asked him to 
make proposals for meeting certain of these difficulties, and his 
proposals would shortly be laid before the Governing Body. 

They would be based on certain fundamental considerations. 
One was the need for the I.L.O. as an institution to inspire con- 
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fidence in the governments and peoples of all countries and not to 
cut itself off from those who hold views differing from those of the 
majority. A second was the need for any international organisation 
to provide service to its members, not to seek, as a regular policy, 
to condemn States before the bar of world opinion or to appeal to 
people against their own governments. A further consideration 
was the need to avoid over-simplified theories or purely personal 
or national standards of values and to resist the temptation to 
generalise from preconceived doctrines. The great task was to try 
to fathom the reasons for national differences of approach and 
experience and to understand the social thinking of others. An 
international organisation had to follow this approach: its main 
objective was to further understanding. A final important factor 
was the direction in which each nation was moving, because the 
purpose of the I.L.O. was to influence social policy in each country 
towards the objectives set forth in the Constitution through 
methods in harmony with the national tradition. 

Thus, the Director-General concluded, there was no simple, final 
solution to the problems the Conference had been discussing for 
the last four years. The process of mutual understanding was long 
and hard. To create the conditions for its operation, it was neces- 
sary to overcome the impression that one part of the Conference 
was trying to oust another part from its rightful place, whether 
this be a group of employers, a group of workers or a group of 
countries. Recognition of the world situation might mean changing 
the Conference rules in some respects. The Office might help by 
pursuing research directed towards promoting understanding of 
different national social situations, policies and needs. The I.L.O. 
as a whole should use every opportunity to advance the educational 
process. “I will make my proposals ” the Director-General con- 
cluded “ and then I trust that the Governing Body, and the Con- 
ference next year, will face squarely the issues discussed in the 
McNair Report in so far as they affect the way we do our work 
here. I trust you will take what procedural decisions may be 
necessary, and agree to live with the consequences. And then let 
us go ahead to attack the problems of social policy—keeping our 
different viewpoints but confronting them on issues which matter 
to the peoples of the world. ... I feel it is through the ventilation 
and clash of our differences in these circumstances that freedom 
will emerge, that freedom will be strengthened, and that freedom 
will be victorious.” 


ForceED LABOUR 


This whole problem of expanding the area of freedom was at 
the heart of the Conference’s preoccupations. This year, the 


2 
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Conference adopted the Abolition of Forced Labour Convention, 
1957, crowning ten years of international activity directed towards 
the abolition of forced labour in all its forms. 

The Convention, adopted by a vote of 240 to nil, with one 
abstention, outlaws any form of forced or compulsory labour 
(a) as a means of political coercion or education or as a punish- 
ment for holding or expressing political views or views ideologically 
opposed to the established political, social or economic system ; 
(6) as a method of mobilising and using labour for purposes of 
economic development ; (c) as a means of labour discipline ; 
(d) as a punishment for having participated in strikes ; and (e) as 
a means of racial, social, national or religious discrimination. Each 
Member ratifying the Convention agrees to take effective measures 
to secure the immediate and complete abolition of these forms of 
forced or compulsory labour. 

The unanimous adoption of this new Convention on forced 
labour is an event of great historical significance. It represents, 
as the Reporter of the Committee emphasised in presenting the 
text to the Conference, “a great step forward toward the goal 
which we all have in mind—the complete abolition of forced 
labour everywhere in the world ”. He added that the aim had been 
to produce an international instrument that would command the 
fullest possible support and would be likely to secure the widest 
possible ratification and application ; and he made a special appeal 
to all delegates to do everything in their power to ensure the earliest 
possible ratification and implementation by their governments 
of the new Convention. 

The Conference also adopted three resolutions on forced labour. 
One of these draws the attention of the United Nations to the 
importance of considering what measures can be adopted for the 
effective prohibition and suppression of concentration camps and 
of the deportation of national minorities. Another invites Members 
to ratify the Protection of Wages Convention, 1949, so as to protect 
workers against forced or compulsory labour arising out of methods 
of wage payment whereby the employer defers payment to a given 
date or postpones payment after the agreed date, thereby depriving 
the worker of a genuine possibility of terminating his employment. 
The third invites Members to ratify the Supplementary Convention 
on the Abolition of Slavery adopted under the auspices of the 
United Nations in 1956 and so protect workers against institutions 
and practices similar to slavery, including debt bondage and serfdom. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATION 


The question of discrimination in employment is also basic to 
the consideration of human rights. The I.L.O. has dealt with it in 
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one way or another for some years and the principle of the equality 
of rights of all human beings has found practical expression in a 
number of the standards approved by the International Labour 
Conference. But up to now these standards have affected only 
specific aspects of policy. Many other aspects have been left 
untouched. This year, therefore, the Conference was asked to 
consider proposals for international instruments which would extend 
equality of rights and opportunity over the whole field of employ- 
ment and occupation. 

The Committee set up to examine these proposals found a wide 
measure of agreement on the need to eradicate discrimination in 
employment and to move towards greater equality of opportunity. 
The main divergence of opinion was on the means of achieving this 
end. Some members thought a Convention too rigid an instrument 
for dealing with a matter which required an educational rather 
than a legislative approach and favoured a Recommendation or 
even a resolution. Others thought a Convention more suitable and 
necessary in order to achieve the desired results. Still others 
thought that two instruments would be best—one containing 
generally acceptable basic principles and the other supplementary 
guiding principles. On the Committee’s recommendation the 
Conference finally decided to adopt two series of Conclusions to 
serve eventually as the basis for a Convention and a Recommenda- 
tion. 

Each Member ratifying the proposed new Convention would 
agree to declare and pursue a national policy directed towards 
promoting equality of opportunity and treatment in employment 
and occupation with a view to eliminating any discrimination. 
Each Member would also agree to co-operate with employers’ and 
workers’ organisations in promoting the acceptance and observance 
of this policy; to promote such educational programmes as may be 
useful to this end ; to repeal any statutory provisions and modify 
any administrative instructions or practices inconsistent with this 
policy ; and to apply the policy in government agencies, including 
the employment service. One point of controversy concerned the 
desirability of including a special provision concerning the applica- 
tion of these principles in non-metropolitan territories. It was 
finally agreed that this matter should receive careful consideration 
before the second discussion of the subject by the next ordinary 
Session of the Conference. The Convention would define discrimina- 
tion as any adverse distinction which deprives a person of equality 
of opportunity or treatment in employment and occupation and 
which is made on the basis of race, colour, sex, religion, political 
opinion, national extraction or social origin and such other adverse 
distinctions as may be specified by the Member concerned after 
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consultation with representative employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions. Distinctions determined by the inherent requirements of the 
job would not be considered as discriminatory. Employment and 
occupation would be defined to include both access to training and 
employment and the terms and conditions of employment. 

The Recommendation would start from the same basis of 
definition and principle, adding the fundamental principles with 
regard to which national policies should be formulated, suggesting 
areas of direct application and providing for continuing community 
co-operation in the consideration of any further positive measures 
necessary in the national circumstances to put the principles of 
equality of opportunity into effect. There would also be provision 
for close co-operation between those responsible for action against 
discrimination in employment and occupation and those responsible 
for action against discrimination in other fields. 

As stressed by those who spoke on the Committee’s report in 
the Conference, the problem of discrimination is a very complex 
one, in which political, social, religious and moral factors converge 
in relation to employment. However, the conviction was expressed 
that frank and serious discussion could help to eliminate the evil 
of discrimination wherever it exists and that the I.L.O., in this 
and in other ways, could make a valuable contribution towards 
hastening the day when people everywhere would be judged by 
their intrinsic worth and not by the colour of their skins, the 
religion they profess, the country of their ancestry or other such 
factors. 

The subject will come before the Conference once again next 
year for final decision. 


PROTECTION AND INTEGRATION OF INDIGENOUS AND 
OTHER TRIBAL AND SEMI-TRIBAL POPULATIONS IN 
INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 


The Conference also adopted two instruments on the pro- 
tection and integration of indigenous and other tribal and semi- 
tribal populations in independent countries, thus bringing to com- 
pletion the standard-setting work it had begun at its previous 
session. 

The Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention, 1957, 
adopted by a vote of 179 to 8, with 45 abstentions, outlines prin- 
ciples for the protection of these peoples and their progressive 
integration into the life of their respective countries. The Con- 
vention covers a wide field and contains, among other things, 
principles of policy designed to promote an all-round improvement 
in the living and working conditions of the populations concerned. 
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In the first part, dealing with matters of general policy, the 
Convention places on governments the primary responsibility for 
developing systematic and co-ordinated action for the protection 
of the indigenous and tribal populations and their progressive 
integration into the national community. It is stated that measures 
taken to this end shall tend towards enabling the indigenous peoples 
to benefit on an equal footing from the rights and opportunities 
granted to other elements of the population, towards promoting 
the social, economic and cultural development of the indigenous 
peoples and raising their living standards, and towards creating 
genuine possibilities of national integration for them. All such 
measures shall be directed towards fostering individual dignity 
and enhancing individual usefulness and initiative. The use of 
force or coercion is prohibited. Where necessary, but only so 
long as necessary, special measures for the protection of the institu- 
tions, persons, property and labour of these populations are to be 
adopted, but these measures must not be allowed to create or 
prolong a state of segregation. The Convention calls for the pro- 
vision of opportunities for the development of initiative among 
indigenous populations and for the stimulation of civil liberties 
and elective institutions among them. At the same time emphasis 
is laid on the need for respecting their customs, laws and institu- 
tions where these are not incompatible with the national legal 
system or the objectives of the integration programme.! The 
Convention also provides that the improvement of the conditions 
of life and work and of the level of education of these populations 
shall have high priority in plans for the economic development of 
the regions they inhabit. 

The subsequent parts of the Convention deal, among other 
things, with the recognition and protection of the rights of owner- 
ship over lands the indigenous peoples traditionally occupy, safe- 
guards against harmful alienation of land and equality with the 
other elements of the national community in the provision of 
additional land and of the means with which to work the existing 
land ; effective protection in the recruitment and determination 
of employment conditions ; prevention of discrimination in impor- 
tant spheres like those of freedom of association and collective 
bargaining, admission to skilled employment, etc. ; equality of 
opportunity in vocational training and where necessary provision 


1 In defining the rights and duties of the indigenous and tribal peoples 
regard must be had to their customary laws, and in dealing with the crimes 
committed by their members their own methods of social control are to be 
used to the extent consistent with the interests of the national community 
and with the national legal system. Furthermore, in imposing penalties 
under the general law, account will be taken of the cultural development 
of the tribal group concerned. 
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of special training facilities ; encouragement of handicrafts and 
rural industries, both as a factor in economic development and 
as a means of preserving cultural and artistic values ; extension 
of social security schemes and establishment of government health 
services based on social, economic and cultural needs ; equality 
of educational opportunity, provision of suitable and carefully 
planned educational facilities and elimination of any prejudice 
against the indigenous populations among other sections of the 
national community ; and creation or development of govern- 
ment agencies to plan, co-ordinate and execute measures of pro- 
tection and integration, to initiate proposals for legislative and 
other measures and to supervise the application of these measures. 

The nature and the scope of the measures to be taken to give 
effect to the provisions of the Convention are to be determined 
in a flexible manner having regard to the conditions characteristic 
of each country. 

The second instrument is the Indigenous and Tribal Popula- 
tions Recommendation, 1957, adopted by the Conference by 
177 votes to nil, with 53 abstentions. It supplements the Conven- 
tion by laying down additional standards in respect of land, 
recruitment and conditions of employment, vocational training, 
handicrafts and rural industries, social security and assistance, 
health, education, languages and other means of communication, 
and administration. The Recommendation also deals with the 
protection of semi-nomadic tribal groups whose traditional terri- 
tories lie across international boundaries. 

Both instruments were formulated in co-operation with the 
United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation and the World Health Organisation. In the 
application of the standards set in the instruments, the I.L.O. 
will seek the continuing co-operation of these organisations. 

It is the first time that concerted international action has been 
taken on behalf of the many millions of the world’s indigenous 
and other tribal populations who have lived for so long in a state 
of social, economic and cultural inferiority and isolation. The 
standards and the measures proposed by the Conference are 
designed to take into account all the various aspects of their 
situation and to make it possible to give them the protection they 
need in moving towards cultural integration and equality in 
national life in conditions of health, growth and social stability. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF PLANTATION WORKERS 


Plantation workers, like indigenous workers, have often 
suffered economic poverty and social neglect. Some years ago 
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the I.L.O. set up a special tripartite Committee on Work on Plan- 
tations to look into problems of this category of workers and to 
try to bring about some improvement of their situation. This year, 
for the first time, the Conference took up the question with a view 
to the adoption of international regulations to deal with the condi- 
tions of employment of plantation workers. 

The general discussion which took place in the Conference 
Committee set up to examine this question showed a keen and 
widespread interest in the improvement of the conditions of 
plantation workers and a recognition of the need for action in 
this direction. Differences of opinion arose as to whether a 
special international instrument was necessary for plantation 
workers and, if so, whether it should most appropriately take the 
form of a Convention or a Recommendation. 

Governments were rather divided in the matter. The Em- 
ployers’ members took the view that, for a number of reasons, 
plantation workers did not require special treatment. The Workers’ 
members favoured special regulations on the subject, largely on 
the grounds that these were needed to effect any genuine improve- 
ment in the conditions of plantation workers and were as necessary 
for these workers as for other categories of workers for whom 
special instruments had been drafted. In the end, on the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation the Conference agreed on the adoption 
of standards which would be specifically applicable to plantation 
workers in the form of proposed Conclusions directed towards a 
Convention and a Recommendation. 

It is suggested that the Convention should contain sections 
dealing with engagement, recruitment and migrant workers ; con- 
tracts of employment and abolition of penal sanctions; wages; 
holidays with pay; weekly rest; maternity protection ; work- 
men’s compensation ; freedom of association and related matters ; 
labour inspection ; housing ; and medical facilities. Most of these 
sections would contain relevant provisions from existing interna- 
tional labour Conventions on these various subjects, the aim being 
to bring together in this way a series of important basic standards 
and to make them apply specifically to plantation workers. 

The proposed Convention would include provision for ratifica- 
tion by parts. Countries would be able to ratify the instrument 
by accepting certain of the operative parts (including those relating 
to general provisions, wages, freedom of association, labour inspec- 
tion and final provisions) and excluding others. In their annual 
reports on the Convention they would indicate the progress made 
towards application of the excluded parts. 

The proposed Recommendation would contain another series 
of basic supplementary standards drawn from a number of existing 
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Conventions and Recommendations in various technical fields, for 
example, vocational training, wages, hours, welfare, labour inspec- 
tion and workmen’s compensation. As a rule, where a subject is 
covered in each instrument, the provisions of the Recommendation 
are more detailed and in some cases the standards are more ad- 
vanced. 


WEEKLY REST IN COMMERCE AND OFFICES 


The question of weekly rest in commerce and offices was on the 
agenda a second time with a view to the final adoption of a Conven- 
tion and Recommendation on the subject. 

As last year, there was a difference of opinion as to the most 
appropriate form of standards pertaining to weekly rest, but the 
Conference finally adopted both a Convention and Recommenda- 
tion on the subject. 

Thus, in accordance with the decisions of the Conference, the 
Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1957, applies to 
all persons employed in trading establishments or engaged in office 
work in public or private establishments, institutions and adminis- 
trative services. It may also be applied to persons employed in 
such other listed categories of establishments, institutions and 
services as a ratifying Member may specify in a declaration accom- 
panying its ratification or at a later date. Special measures may be 
taken to exclude from the provisions of the Convention family 
undertakings and persons holding high managerial positions. 

The Convention establishes an uninterrupted weekly rest period 
of not less than 24 hours in each period of seven days. Wherever 
possible, the weekly rest shall be granted simultaneously to all 
persons in any one undertaking and shall coincide with the day of 
the week set aside by tradition or custom as a day of rest. Where 
the general scheme is inapplicable, because of the nature of the 
work or service or the size of the population to be served or the 
number of persons employed, special weekly rest schemes may be 
applied, but the period of rest under such schemes must be at least 
the equivalent of 24 hours in each period of seven days. Temporary 
exemptions may be granted in specified circumstances. 

It is provided that, in so far as wages are fixed by laws and 
regulations or subject to state administrative control, there shall 
be no reductic of income of the persons covered by the Convention 
as a result of the application of weekly rest measures. 

The Recommendation sets a higher standard and contains 
certain additional guiding principles. It provides that the persons 
covered by the Convention should as far as possible be entitled to a 


1 The Convention was adopted by a vote of 176 votes to 27, with 31 
abstentions, the Recommendation by 183 votes to nil, with 46 abstentions. 
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weekly rest of not less than 36 hours which, wherever practicable, 
should be an uninterrupted period. It adds that the weekly rest 
period stipulated under the Convention should, where practicable, 
be so calculated as to include the period from midnight to midnight 
and should not include other rest periods immediately preceding or 
following this period. Finally, it provides that young persons under 
18 should, wherever practicable, be granted an uninterrupted weekly 
rest of two days and that any temporary exemptions made under 
the Convention should not apply to young persons under 18. 

As a Government representative of the United States pointed 
out, it is hoped that these new instruments may set a pattern for 
the many countries now concerned with improving conditions of 
work in commercial establishments and offices. Although the weekly 
rest is widely observed, it is by no means general throughout the 
world. There are still many workers in those heavily populated 
regions stretching from eastern Asia to the eastern Mediterranean, 
and in Africa as well, for whom one day’s complete rest in seven is 
not a general practice. It is these people, wherever they may be, 
who will benefit from the action taken at this 40th Session of the 
International Labour Conference. 


APPLICATION OF CONFERENCE DECISIONS 


A review of the effect given to I.L.O. standards is carried out 
every year by a special Conference Committee on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations. This periodic review and 
evaluation assumed added significance this year because 1957 
marked the 30th anniversary of the establishment by the I.L.O. of 
special machinery to follow up the practical results of the 
Organisation’s standard-setting activities. 

The volume of this work has been constantly mounting with the 
expanding membership of the Organisation and the growing number 
of ratifications. Over the last 30 years the number of ratifications 
increased from 229 to 1,745 and the number of government reports 
on the application of Conventions and Recommendations increased 
from 180 in 1927 to more than 4,600 in 1957. Despite the pressure 
of work which the record figures of this year imply the Committee 
not only succeeded in scrutinising discrepancies observed between 
national legislation and ratified Conventions and encouraging 
governments to take the necessary measures to eliminate such 
discrepancies but also found time to discuss other important 
questions relating to the application of Conference decisions. 

In its report to the Conference the Committee drew attention 
to the ever-growing significance of the work of supervising the 
application of standards by an expanding membership. It urged 
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the Conference to pay full attention to this side of its responsibilities 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations to participate more 
actively in the practical application of the standards and to co- 
operate with governments in this task. 

The Committee noted that there were still many cases where 
national law and practice were not yet fully in conformity with the 
requirements of the relevant Convention or where more information 
was needed to ascertain whether they were or not. It had been 
found, however, that in about two-thirds of these cases the govern- 
ments concerned took the necessary action to achieve full conform- 
ity once the discrepancies had been drawn to their attention. 

This year, the Committee made a special review of the imple- 
mentation of two important Conventions, whether or not ratified 
in the countries in question, namely the Labour Inspection Con- 
vention, 1947, and the Freedom of Association and Protection of 
the Right to Organise Convention, 1948. The Labour Inspection 
Convention had already been ratified by 30 countries; but the 
Committee expressed the hope that more and more countries would 
find it possible to apply this Convention in order to ensure the 
effective implementation of labour and social legislation. The 
Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise 
Convention had also been ratified by 30 countries ; it was pointed 
out, however, that the fact of ratification did not necessarily imply 
that freedom of association existed in the country concerned and 
urged each government to endeavour to apply the principles de 
facto as well as de jure. In this connection the Committee, endorsing 
the conclusions of the Committee of Experts which each year 
examines and reports on the information and reports supplied by 
governments, emphasised that the application of this Convention 
was not merely a question of conformity of legislation ; national 
practice was of exceptional importance inasmuch as such practice 
necessarily reflected the more general background of the civil and 
political liberties enjoyed by the inhabitants of a country. 

The Conference had referred to the Committee on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations one draft resolution and 
part of another calling on States Members to ratify and apply the 
Conventions dealing with freedom of association and protection 
of the right to organise. In its report the Committee expressed the 
hope that Members would give urgent consideration to ratification 
of these Conventions 4 and do all in their power to ensure their 
effective implementation in both their metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan territories. 


1 The Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise 
Convention, 1948, and the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 
Convention, 1949. 
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As usual the Committee devoted special attention to the 
application of Conventions in non-metropolitan territories and drew 
attention to the progress being made and the special difficulties 
encountered. 

In summarising its work the Committee emphasised the 
continuing vitality of the machinery of mutual supervision estab- 
lished 30 years ago. Without this machinery the Conference would 
not be in a position each year to gain a factual picture of the 
progress made or still to be made in the various countries seeking 
to give effect to its previous decisions. In thus drawing attention 
to the positive achievements of the past and suggesting the diffi- 
culties that lie ahead, the machinery helps Members of the I.L.O. 
to move towards the social objectives they have set themselves 
by virtue of their participation in the work of the Organisation. 

The points stressed in the Committee’s report were echoed 
during its discussion in the plenary sitting of the Conference. 
A Government representative from Iran referred to the importance 
of bringing all Conventions and Recommendations before the 
competent national authority regardless of whether the standards 
laid down in them are already embodied in existing legislation or 
whether only action by the executive branch, or even no action 
at all, is called for: only in this way is the authority kept fully 
informed of what the Conference has done. A Government re- 


presentative from the Philippines stated that the Social Code 
being drafted in that country was largely based on the Inter- 
national Labour Code, subject to modifications required by local 
conditions. Several speakers stressed the vital role which the 
Conference machinery for the application of I.L.O. standards 
plays in ensuring that the decisions of the Conference are translated 
into social action at the national level. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference also adopted a number of resolutions in addition 
to those already mentioned. 

One, adopted by 126 votes to 13, with 17 abstentions, invited 
the Governing Body to arrange discussion of the question of hours 
of work (including the hours of young persons) at the next ordinary 
Session of the Conference. The Governing Body, which met 
immediately after the Conference, acceded to this request. 

Another resolution, adopted by 89 votes to 56, with 26 absten- 
tions, urged governments to abolish as soon as possible all laws 
and regulations restricting the free exercise of trade union rights, 
to adopt laws ensuring the full and effective exercise of trade 
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union rights (including the right to strike) and to guarantee the 
practical application of these laws.* 

A resolution on safety in mines, adopted without opposition 
but with two abstentions, requested the Governing Body to consider 
what additional steps could appropriately be taken to extend still 
further the safety work of the I.L.O., including placing the whole 
question on the agenda of a future session of the Conference. 

A fourth resolution, adopted by 140 votes to 17, with 28 absten- 
tions, asked the Governing Body to constitute and convene a 
tripartite Committee on Women’s Work to deal with the specific 
problems of women workers. 

A resolution concerning workers’ education, adopted by 162 
votes to 3, with 9 abstentions, requested the Governing Body to 
consider expanding this sector of the activities of the I.L.O. and 
to pay special attention to the realisation of practical programmes 
in consultation with the trade unions and to the needs of the areas 
where the development of workers’ education is most urgent. 

Another resolution, adopted by 135 votes to 28, with 1 absten- 
tion, drew attention to the importance of improving workers’ 
housing and urged member States to take steps to establish long 
and short-term programmes and to ensure their execution. It also 
requested the Governing Body to arrange for further study of the 
problem of workers’ housing, in collaboration with other inter- 
national organisations concerned, and to consider placing the 
question of workers’ housing on the agenda of one of the next 
sessions of the Conference. 

Still another resolution, adopted without opposition, invited the 
Governing Body to ask the Office to prepare for its consideration 
and for transmission to an early session of the Conference a report 
containing an analysis of the influence of article 35 of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organisation on the application 
of Conventions in non-metropolitan territories. 

Finally, the Conference adopted (by 168 votes to nil, with 
39 abstentions) a resolution expressing the hope that the work of 


1 A good many of those voting against this resolution favoured the idea 
of giving trade unions a wide measure of freedom of action but were unable 
to support the text submitted to the Conference for several reasons. As the 
Canadian Government delegate, who expressed the views of a number of 
governments, explained, the resolution was insufficiently precise and 
therefore open to a variety of interpretations ; in many countries certain 
steps were taken with the full consent of the trade union movement which 
did, in fact, limit trade union activities, both in their own interests and in 
the wider public interest ; and other forms of control of unions and em- 
ployers’ organisations, particularly political controls, existed in some 
countries outside the legislation and administrative regulations, to which 
the whole emphasis of the text voted by the Conference was devoted, and 
there was no guarantee that these controls on unions would not continue to 
prevail, thereby defeating the essential purposes of the resolution. 
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the United Nations Disarmament Commission might move 
steadily forward so that the fears aroused by nuclear armaments 
competition and testing might be relieved, the burden of armaments 
might be reduced, and atomic energy might ultimately be used 
for peaceful purposes only. 


FINANCIAL QUESTIONS 


On the recommendation of the Finance Committee (which 
consists of one Government delegate from each Member of the 
Organisation) the Conference adopted the budget of the Organisa- 
tion for the 40th financial period (1958) and determined the clloca- 
tion of expenses among States Members. 

The expenditure budget was set at $8,073,901, a figure which 
represents a slight increase over the total for 1957, largely because 
of automatic increases in staff charges.} 

States in arrears with their contributions can vote only with 
the permission of the Conference, which must find by a two-thirds 
majority that failure to pay is due to reasons beyond the control 
of the State in question. This year the Conference had to deal with 
the case of Bolivia and decided by 147 votes to 7, with 12 absten- 
tions, that Bolivia should be allowed to vote. 


ELECTION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


During this session of the Conference elections were also held, 
in accordance with article 7 of the Constitution of the I.L.O., to 
renew the membership of the Governing Body for the period 
1957-60. Of the twenty government seats ten are held by the 
States of chief industrial importance, as determined by the Gov- 
erning Body. These are : Canada, China, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and 
United States. The result of the elections to the remaining seats 
was as follows: 


GOVERNMENT MEMBERS 


Belgium Mexico 
Brazil Pakistan 
Chile Peru 
Czechoslovakia Philippines 
Ivaq Sweden 


1 The budget was —— by 198 votes in favour to 3 against (the United 


States Government and 
the Employers’ group). 


mployers’ delegates), with 45 abstentions (all from 
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GOVERNMENT DEPUTY MEMBERS 


Argentina 
Australia 
Cuba 
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Sir Richard SNEDDEN (United 
Kingdom) 

Mr. N. H. Tata (Indian) 

Mr. P. WALINE (French) 

Mr. F. YLLANES Ramos (Mexican) 


EMPLOYERS’ DEPUTY MEMBERS 


Mr. W. A. CAMPBELL (Canadian) 

Mr. A. MIsHIRO (Japanese) 

Mr. E. G. ErpmMann (Federal 
Republic of Germany) 

Mr. A. PINILLA (Peruvian) 

Mr. A. G. FENNEMA (Netherlands) 


Mr. H. Dtnpar (Turkish) 

Mr. C. KuNTSCHEN (Swiss) 

Mr. B. Macuapo Neto (Brazilian) 
Mr. J. O’Brien (Irish) 

Mr. M. AYE (Burmese) 


WORKERS’ MEMBERS 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


F. AnmapD (Pakistani) 

G. AMBEKAR (Indian) 

R. BoTHEREAU (French) 

G. P. DELANEY (United States) 

A. E. Monk (Australian) 

Mr. E. NreEvsen (Danish) 

Mr. S. DE AZEVEDO PEQUENO 
(Brazilian) 


Mr. W. RIcuTER (Federal Republic 
of Germany ) 

Sir Alfred Roserts (United King- 
dom) 

Mr. A. SANCHEZ MADARIAGA 
(Mexican) 


WORKERS’ DEPUTY MEMBERS 


. M. ben SEppiK (Moroccan) 
. N. DE Bock (Belgian) 
. C. Jopoin (Canadian) 

Y. Haracucui (Japanese) 
. A. Becker (Israeli) 

J. Moérr (Swiss) 


* 


Mr. G. Pastore (Italian) 

Mr. M. Ruppert (Netherlands) 

Mr. A. KyRIAKOPOULOS (Greek) 

Mr. I. GonzALEz TELLECHEA 
(Cuban) 


* 
* 


The 40th Session of the Conference accomplished much useful 
work and helped to carry forward the I.L.O.’s traditions of service 
in a number of important areas of social policy. True, there were 
clashes of view and serious differences of opinion on the form and 
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substance of the conclusions reached. But there was ample evid- 
ence of the existence of common goals and of determination on the 
part of all the countries and groups to make practical progress 
towards these goals. The session itself was a step in the process 
of mutual understanding and, while its work and atmosphere 
inevitably reflected the comparatively early stage reached in this 
long and difficult process, the Conference did, in fact, promote the 
“ lively exchange of ideas ” which President Eisenhower described 
as “the building stones of understanding and friendship ” in the 
world today. 














Social Aspects of 
European Economic Co-operation 


by 
André PHILip 


About a year ago the International Labour Review published 
an analytical summary of the report of a group of experts appointed 
in accordance with a decision of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to study the social aspects of European economic 
co-operation’; this article was followed in March this year by 
another in which Mr. Michael A. Heilperin commented on some of 
the main conclusions of the experts.2, With the signature of the Treaty 
instituting the European Economic Community and its recent rati- 
fication by France, the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy this 
question remains one of great topical interest, and the Review therefore 
welcomes the opportunity of publishing the following article, in which 
Mr. Philip, the distinguished French economist, presents his views 
on the problems raised by the establishment of the common market. 


HE Treaty instituting the European Economic Community 
has just been signed by the governments of six countries * 
and has been coming before the respective parliaments for discus- 
sion. An attempt should therefore perhaps be made to define and 
analyse the various problems which the Treaty raises. The I.L.O. 
has already considered these problems: over a year ago, in Junc 
1956, it published a report by a group of experts bearing the same 


1 Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation. Report by a Group 
of Experts, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 46 (Geneva, 1956). The 
findings of the experts were summarised in “ Social Aspects of European 
Economic Co-operation ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXIV, 
No. 2, Aug. 1956, pp. 99-123. 

* Michael A. HEILPERIN: “ Freer Trade and Social Welfare: Some 
Marginal Comments on the ‘ Ohlin Report’ ”, ibid., Vol. LXXV, No. 3, 
Mar. 1957, pp. 173-192. 

’ Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands. 
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title as the present paper; and in March 1957 the International 
Labour Review carried an article by Michael A. Heilperin which 
comments on the above report. 

I should like, in my turn, to contribute briefly to this exchange 
of views. 

The object of the Treaty is to establish a large united market 
for the six countries. It may be assumed that the average import 
duties protecting this common market will not be higher than 
the average pre-existing duties (such is the aim of the Treaty ; if 
it were not the case, and if the six countries followed a protectionist 
policy, the currents of international trade would be displaced and 
the Treaty would have to face legitimate objections on the part 
of the countries signatory to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade). 

It may be supposed, therefore, that the economic amalgamation 
of the six countries will at least leave unchanged the relations now 
obtaining between this group and other countries even if it does 
not extend them considerably. Moreover, a single market consisting 
of the six will lead to a big expansion of trade within the group. 
Five observations on this subject are set out in the following 
paragraphs. 

(1) If other factors remain unchanged a wider market enables 
the law of comparative costs to apply more freely. Each country 
increases its imports, and its exports enable it to obtain what it 
requires at lower costs. Every increase in the size of the unit leads 
to more well-being for the men and women who live there. Attempts 
have been made in the past to obtain such an increase by political 
expansion and there is no doubt that the big countries have acquired 
more wealth and greater power than the others. Some small coun- 
tries have, of course, succeeded in sharing this prosperity, but only 
in so far as they have not cramped their own economic freedom by 
erecting customs barriers : the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland 
and the Benelux countries have long been low-tariff countries. 
Since Europe started to levy high import duties and then to estab- 
lish quotas—i.e. towards the end of the nineteenth century—her 
power and prosperity have constantly declined, at least in a relative 
sense. A comparison with the Soviet Union would be of little 
significance, for that country started from a lower level and could 
therefore increase its income by a greater proportion ; but if our 
European countries are compared with the United States it must 
be admitted that the value of the gross national product of the 
17 countries members of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation (O.E.E.C.) rose by only 41 per cent. between 1938 
and 1955, while that of the United States rose by 117 per cent. 
Though starting from a higher level the United States has been 
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able to keep up a rate of increase far exceeding our own ; the gulf 
between economic conditions there and those of our countries 
grows ever wider. 

(2) The extension of the market has a rapid effect on the growth 
of the economy concerned. Large-scale production and specialisa- 
tion make it possible to raise productivity at a rate that small-scale 
Europe has not been able to achieve. In a wider market competi- 
tion enables the less efficient producer to be replaced by the more 
efficient, and the latter can reduce his costs by producing in larger 
quantities. 

(3) We are on the threshold of using atomic power for indus- 
trial purposes. Despite our present uncertainty as to the most 
economical conditions for producing this new form of power, some 
facts stand out clearly already : huge investments will be absolutely 
essential, and the separation of isotopes, in particular, will require 
more money than can be found by any one of our countries alone. 
In addition, atomic power stations are still experimental ; it is 
therefore better to spread the risk over the various countries by 
having them work on behalf of all than to encourage a given nation 
to proceed on a course that might subsequently be found either to 
lead nowhere or to be particularly expensive. The fortunes of 
Europe were built up on the first industrial revolution—that of 
coal ; we missed the second—that of oil ; and Europe will only 
take a successful part in the third industrial revolution if, from the 
start, she breaks down the outmoded barriers between nations and 
undertakes the necessary expenditure within the framework of a 
very extensive market. 

(4) Another important change is approaching, namely auto- 
mation. This will transform the background of the social problem 
by creating new skilled trades and reducing the preponderant role 
now played by the semi-skilled operative throughout industry. Even 
in commercial and office work the use of computing machines will 
break up the present class of salaried employees : some will tend 
more and more to become skilled manual workers ; and many 
monotonous clerking jobs will be gradually eliminated. By abol- 
ishing dull, repetitive work, in which men and women can be 
replaced by entirely mechanised procedures, automation may be 
a decisive factor in the liberation of mankind ; but during a provi- 
sional period, unless the changes so introduced are accompanied 
by the establishment of a far greater market—i.e. one comprising 
both more people and greater purchasing power per head—they 
may involve much displacement of manpower and so give rise to 
problems resembling those experienced during the first industrial 
revolution. We must produce not the same amount with half as 
many workers but twice as much with a labour force of the same 
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size, modified only in structure and composition. This implies a 
greater market (200 million persons is an absolute minimum) ; 
and it requires the existence of agreements with the workers’ 
organisations increasing wages and reducing hours of work as the 
new procedures advance and spread. If attempted on the old 
national scale automation may involve serious difficulties of 
adjustment ; to be a benefit for mankind it requires economic 
unification. 

(5) Lastly, a profound change is now going forward in the 
conditions that determine European economic life. Our industries 
have long worked for an internal market protected by high customs 
barriers. During almost the whole of the nineteenth century our 
countries carried on with a negative trade balance ; the deficit 
was made good by invisible credit items. These invisible assets have 
now almost disappeared. Furthermore, the very expansion of our 
industry renders us more and more dependent on foreign sources 
for raw materials and, still more important, for fuel. At present 
France imports the material for almost one-third of the power 
her economic life requires ; despite all the efforts already made to 
exploit the natural gas of Lacq and the oil of Parentis and the 
Sahara, this dependence on foreign power supplies will continue ; 
indeed it will increase for 15 years or so, reaching about 50 per 
cent. before a satisfactory situation can be restored by the large- 
scale output of atomic power. Since we all have to import—not 
only finished products to our consumers’ taste but also the raw 
materials and sources of power without which our industry cannot 
operate—we must be capable of paying for these imports by 
exporting in turn. The time is therefore past when European 
countries could live a more or less sheltered life behind their cus- 
toms barriers ; all must now compete for export markets for their 
very survival. The country that cannot do so will not be able to 
pay for its imports, and so its own expansion will be held up. In 
this competition to export the countries in the worst position are 
those that have sought in the past to protect their home markets 
by a general policy of high tariffs. These increase the aggregate 
cost of their agriculture and industry, hamper economic develop- 
ment, and keep in existence marginal undertakings which technical 
progress would condemn. When a protectionist country has to 
commit itself fully to the struggle for an international market, it 
is at once handicapped by costs exceeding those of its competitors. 
Finally, if such competition goes on without generally accepted 
rules and a minimum of international co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion, each will strive to sweep the market by cutting its costs of 
production in every possible way, particularly at the expense of 
the workers, whose standard of living will perhaps be sacrificed. 
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It seems, therefore, that we no longer have any choice : reduc- 
tion of customs barriers, extension of our petty markets are not 
only desirable so that we may produce more and improve our 
standard of living ; they are indispensable so that we may export 
the minimum required for current operation of our industry, full 
employment of our working people and mere maintenance of our 
existing standards. 

But the establishment of a wider market raises a number of 
problems which demand clear analysis and solution. 


THE PROBLEM OF ADJUSTMENT 


First of all, the problem of adjustment. An economy that has 
been protected—in the economic sense—for 100 years cannot open 
its frontiers at a stroke. To do so would be to court a shock involving 
the sudden death of a number of undertakings, and unemploy- 
ment ; this would be temporary, pending readjustment, but it 
might be enough to bring on an economic depression, which would 
in its turn—as occurred in 1929—set up a serious deflationary 
process all over the world. Action at three levels therefore appears 
necessary. 

(1) The reduction of duties and abolition of quotas must be 
general. If the changes were made sector by sector specific in- 
dustries would feel the shock in turn and would not be able to 
compensate for the fall in their selling prices by reducing the cost 
of their materials and equipment. But if the reduction applies to 
all industries together, compensation will be possible, and this will 
make adjustment easier. 

(2) The market must be extended by stages, covering quite a 
long period of time. Benelux has operated for ten years already but 
is still not complete. Indeed, it appears that a period of ten to 15 
years is necessary to permit adjustment to the new conditions 
without grave risk. There must be time to avoid the loss of equip- 
ment and plant already constructed ; production and employment 
must be redistributed not by suddenly withdrawing capital and 
manpower from contracting industries but by directing fresh capital 
and additional manpower to those in course of expansion. All this 
requires timing, “ staggering ”, but the general decision must be 
taken at the outset, so that undertakings will know in advance 
what is about to occur and can make their plans far ahead. 

(3) Nevertheless, there will be a few minor difficulties of adjust- 
ment ; the resulting burdens should be borne not only by the 
industries or undertakings concerned but by the whole of the 
population of Europe, the richer members helping the economies 
that are most disturbed by the new conditions. In the labour field 
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the precedent of the European Coal and Steel Community has 
established the principle that changes in conditions of work and 
any necessary increase in manpower mobility must be regarded as a 
charge on the industry as a whole, with the State concerned and the 
Community each making a contribution. It will also be necessary 
to establish an agency capable of granting re-equipment loans to 
undertakings that are obliged to make changes. 


THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL CHARGES 


Another problem is that of the difference between social costs 
in the various countries. Two errors must be avoided here. Some 
writers have invoked social charges as an argument against extend- 
ing the market, and have asked that they be brought into line 
first of all. Others appear to attach no importance to social charges, 
and state that there can be fair competition permanently between 
countries differing widely in this respect. Several remarks must be 
made in this connection. 

(1) Social charges are not of much importance in themselves. 
What is important is the total labour cost per unit of output, 
however this total is divided between direct and indirect remuner- 
ation. In most cases additional social charges are highest where 
the basic wage is lowest, so that what is called the social charge is 
really only a means of distributing part of total earnings among 
the workers themselves, bachelors paying on behalf of families 
and the healthy paying on behalf of the sick. The significant figure 
is the total labour cost for a whole industry or country ; and this 
must also be related to productivity, since it is proper that wages 
should increase everywhere in a proportion corresponding to that 
of the rise in productivity. In fact it is the ratio between over-all 
wages and productivity that should be examined, and comparisons 
should be made between the different countries in this respect. 

(2) To calculate this ratio, real wages—not nominal wages— 
must be studied in the various countries concerned. It is too often 
asserted at present that the average wage of a given country is 
higher than that of its neighbour, when in fact the two figures have 
been compared on the basis of artificial rates of exchange. Such 
wage differences merely indicate an overvalued currency in one of 
the countries, which should be corrected by an exchange adjust- 
ment. An attempt to calculate the relationship between real total 
wage costs in different countries can only lead to the recognition 
that there is complete confusion in this field at present. The results 
vary according to the workers’ budget that is taken as a basis. 
Ways of life differ from country to country: in one, and in its 
family budget, more importance is attached to food ; in another, 
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to clothes ; in a third, to housing ; and the resulting “ real wage ” 
will vary according to the weight the statistician gives to each of 
these elements. These various points are now being thoroughly 
studied, and any judgment must be deferred until sufficient 
information is available. At present it can only be said that the 
differences between real wages in the six countries with which we 
are concerned are relatively small—smaller than those that may 
exist between the various regions of a given country. 

One curious fact : the two extremes in this regard appear to 
be Belgium and the Netherlands, although the two countries are 
associated in Benelux. 

(3) Though the differences between total real wages are smaller 
than has been asserted in some quarters, it appears on the other 
hand that the differences between wages in various industries have 
been underestimated, particularly in the report of the group of 
experts already referred to. By placing certain industries in a given 
country in an artificially favourable or unfavourable situation, 
such differences can lead to an ill-conceived policy regarding loca- 
tion of industry. The following examples may be quoted : 

(a) France is one of the few European countries that have 
ratified and apply the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951. 
If a common market is established without corresponding action 
on the part of the other countries the French textile industry, which 
uses a great deal of female labour, will be placed in a position of 
inferiority as compared with that of other countries ; whereas the 
chemical industry, which employs mainly male labour, will not be 
at a corresponding disadvantage. Such social inequalities may lead 
to an artificial determination of priorities between two industries 
in a given country. 

(6) A similar position can arise if wage differentials vary too 
widely as between one country and another. A larger or smaller 
range between the minimum wage and the rates payable to master 
craftsmen may lead production towards a given type of industry 
although this trend is not the most desirable for the country’s 
industrial development. 

(c) The same applies to the rules governing hours of work and 
payment for overtime. Let us suppose that in a given country the 
standard working week is 40 hours and additional hours are paid at 
time-and-a-quarter, whereas in another country the standard week 
is 48 hours and additional hours are paid at only time-and-one- 
tenth. It may happen, as regards a given industry, that at normal 
times the first country is in a more favourable position and has 
therefore ground for specialising in the output of a certain kind of 
product ; however, in a boom period, when it is necessary to work 
48 or 50 hours a week in order to meet the demand, this country’s 
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method of remuneration will increase its production costs ; in such 
circumstances the second country will perhaps be placed in a more 
favourable competitive position ; but when the balance between 
supply and demand has been re-established and hours of work have 
dropped back to about 40 in the week, the first country’s advantage 
will be restored. The interplay of supply and demand might thus 
cause production changes inconsistent with the most appropriate 
location of the respective industries. 

If these artificial elements are to be eliminated and competi- 
tion is to be based on real cost price factors only, it is quite essential 
that the rules governing hours of work and payment for overtime 
shall be gradually standardised. 

(4) Lastly, so that competition may not be carried on at the 
workers’ expense, wages and social charges in the various coun- 
tries must follow similar rules. Certain principles should be laid 
down, such as that of a minimum real wage linked to fluctuations 
in the cost of living, and a relationship between direct earnings and 
productivity. If one country were to follow a policy of price 
stabilisation and gradually rising nominal wages, while its neigh- 
bour—following the Soviet model—preferred wage stabilisation 
and gradually falling prices, the relations between these two would 
be profoundly disturbed. In the same way, when productivity 
rises, if each country does not correspondingly increase average 
nominal incomes then the country in which the position of the 
workers is not improved will have lower production costs than the 
others and will be able to step up its exports at their expense ; and 
they will have to choose between devaluation and deflation. To 
sum up, though it may not be necessary to aim at uniform social 
conditions in the various countries, co-ordination of national social 
policies does seem indispensable if there is to be satisfactory social 
progress and if international competition based on artificial condi- 
tions is to be eliminated. 

The experts seem to have appreciated this, for they write: 

. a régime of freer trade could be operated more easily if 
the participating countries agreed on the principle that the price 
level should, as a general rule, be kept approximately stable, which 
would imply that money wages and social benefits should increase 
in step with average productivity.” 1 In effect, the scope of the 
labour costs problem should not be exaggerated, nor should 
economic unification be regarded as dependent on its prior solu- 
tion ; but this unification will be easier if, as customs barriers are 
lowered, there is over-all co-ordination of social policies both at the 


“e 


1 Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation. Report by a Group 
of Experts, op. cit., p. 92, paragraph 226. 
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parliamentary and perhaps still more at the trade union level. 
Indeed, co-ordination in trade union work and collective bargain- 
ing will probably be more effective than social legislation properly 
so called. Improvement in the standard of living of the workers 
will depend essentially on the efforts made by labour organisations, 
on their ability to agree across the frontiers and to synchronise 
their struggle for higher wages. 


THE PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURE 


A special problem arises in the case of agriculture, where diffi- 
culties of adjustment will be greater and will last longer. Marginal 
undertakings can hardly be eliminated ; instead technical progress 
must be made on all sides (and there is plenty of scope for improve- 
ment) and the farmers of each of our countries must be guided 
towards new crops or stocks appropriate to European needs. 

This will involve promoting the consolidation of farm holdings 
in the various countries, as well as improving farmers’ education 
by expanding agricultural research and bringing the results to the 
knowledge of those concerned. The countries most advanced in 
these respects should place the results of their long experience at the 
service of the others. It will be particularly important to induce 
farmers to produce goods for which there is an excess demand in 
Europe—i.e. at the moment chiefly meat, fruit and vegetables. 
However, farmers will not persist with such schemes unless they 
are certain to find a reliable market for their new products at 
stable European prices. A policy of long-term purchase contracts 
and of price and income stabilisation will therefore have to be 
pursued by establishing European institutions for holding buffer 
stocks and adjusting to a wider scale the agricultural organisation 
policies hitherto followed at the national level. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNDERDEVELOPED REGIONS 


Lastly, there will be a special problem regarding the under- 
developed regions of Europe. 

(1) The group of experts notes the importance of this problem. 
They argue from the experience of Italy and point out that when 
this country was unified the removal of customs barriers rapidly 
destroyed the industry of the south. A unification of Europe that 
amounted merely to removing customs barriers might easily 
aggravate existing imbalance by enriching still further the already 
prosperous regions of each country and further impoverishing those 
already depressed. Accordingly the experts recognise the need 
for giving special aid to the underdeveloped regions of Southern 
Europe, not so much by retaining certain duties as by systematic 
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investment and by subsidising the production of suitable goods. 
The method of subsidy is preferable to that of import duty: by 
reducing prices it promotes an expansion of the market ; secondly, 
a subsidy appears in the budget as an expenditure and not a 
receipt and is, therefore, inevitably subject to a limit ; thirdly, 
this method enables help to be given to those who really need it, 
whereas an import duty affects all producers of the commodity 
in question and so enables those established in the more favoured 
regions to obtain what is perhaps an unmerited advantage. 

(2) However, this problem is far more serious than the experts 
appear to believe and cannot be restricted to a few backward 
regions of Southern Europe. All our countries are now suffering 
from a profound economic disequilibrium due to over-centralisation ; 
and the development of entire regions has been artificially retarded. 
During the whole of the nineteenth century industry grew up 
around its sources of power—first the coalfields, then mountain 
regions with abundant falls of water; other regions feil behind 
owing to lack of power. Now new sources are being developed in 
new areas—the natural gas of Lacq, the oil of Parentis in South- 
Western France ; and in a few years atomic power, which is easy 
to transport, will permit the development of regions which are 
still economically backward today, although with their raw 
materials and manpower they have the necessary potential. 

It should be added that in many countries, particularly France, 
economic disequilibrium has been artificially created by admi- 
nistrative and railway centralisation, political decisions, and 
schedules of transport and electricity charges that systematically 
favoured certain regions at the expense of others. The territory of 
all the countries must now be utilised in a more rational way. Of 
course decentralisation should not mean excessive dispersal of 
activity but the choice of a small number of centres for regional 
development. However, once such a choice is made, charges must be 
arranged in accordance with it and the economic progress of certain 
regions must be protected by systematically encouraging the estab- 
lishment there of the new industries that are most progressive and 
will expand most rapidly. All our countries should have a deliberate, 
systematic policy of regional economic development, but this will 
only be effective if duplication is avoided and if several countries 
do not all seek to establish the same new industries in their back- 
ward regions. In fact, regional economic expansion presupposes 
co-ordination of plans at the European level. 

(3) This brings us to the essential problem. Free movements 
of capital are far from being the most useful. The tendency of 
capital is to go where money is already to be found, to move into 
regions where large-scale industry is already established, and 
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where, therefore, the new undertakings will be able to benefit by 
many existing services and a trained working force. As the group 
of experts state in their report, “if it were left to each country to 
determine the direction and volume of its own exports of capital, 
there would be no assurance that capital would be channelled to the 
countries where it would be used most advantageously from a 
European point of view, nor that the timing of loans would be such 
as to enable borrowing countries to plan ahead with any degree of 
confidence ”.1 The experts also say: “Should each country 
proceed independently with its own investment plans in these and 
other fields, providing little information about them to other 
countries, it would be unduly optimistic to assume that market 
forces alone would ensure adequate co-ordination ” #, and again : 
“. . . appropriately constituted international bodies might be 
expected to take a broader view and to have access to fuller infor- 
mation than any of the national bodies, public or private, which 
would otherwise be called upon to take such decisions.” * 

It would appear, therefore, that the establishment of a common 
market ought not to carry with it the free movement of capital. 
It will be necessary for a long time to retain control over capital 
export, even in the case of direct investment, and only to relax 
this control by degrees, to the extent to which it will have been 
possible to co-ordinate the monetary policy of the various countries. 
It is indeed quite essential—and provision for this is actually made 
in the Treaty—to establish a European Investment Bank respon- 
sible for carrying out projects of common importance, studying 
various economic plans (particularly for regional development), 
helping to finance the more important of these, and supervising 
their execution. 

The Investment Bank seems the corner-stone of the Treaty. 
A European market research institute ought to be developed 
around it as soon as possible, and the Bank should be in a position 
to make big loans in a currency that would serve as a European 
unit of account; this would enable it to play an increasingly 
important part in the economic development of our countries. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There can be little doubt, therefore, that the economic unifica- 
tion of Europe requires not only the lowering of customs barriers 
but the establishment, in an extended market, of common rules 


1 Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation. Report by a Group 
of Experts, op. cit., p. 25, paragraph 64. 

2Ibid., p. 109, paragraph 264. 

*Tbid., paragraph 265. 
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applied through common institutions. The official title of the 
Treaty shows that this need is recognised: it speaks not of a 
common market but of a European Economic Community. Its 
aim is not, as Mr. Heilperin apparently believes, to apply the old 
ideal of free trade in a limited area. No doubt old-fashioned 
liberalism, despite its weaknesses, had an advantage over an 
economy directed at the purely national level, for at least it applied 
the mould of a common theory to all undertakings, whereas 
separate economic planning and control within each nation led to 
heterogeneous, contradictory policies and so to a waste of energy. 
But today’s requirement is a new kind of planning and control, on 
a wider scale. The market can be extended not by liberalising but 
by organising ; and so to organise the market is indispensable 
today. We are no longer living in an age when the market price 
of a product was an objective figure, determined by the clash of 
total demand and total supply irrespective of the will of each 
entrepreneur, and when every undertaking had to adjust itself 
to these external facts. In the world of today, and still more in the 
world now emerging, the big undertakings no longer fall into line 
with a given price ; on the contrary, they have their own price 
policy ; what is known as cost price is often a result of allocating 
charges over various sectors of the industry, just as a national 
budget is financed by taxation and the proceeds allotted to the 
various government departments. The price fixed for each product 
does not really correspond to its cost price—which too often now- 
adays is no more than a myth—but is intended in each case to 
obtain from the public the whole of what it can afford, so that 
aggregate proceeds cover over-all production costs with a good 
margin. Instead of a huge number of small undertakings adjusting 
their activity to a market shaped by forces over which they have 
no control, production now consists to a large extent of big under- 
takings which, even if they have not obtained a monopoly, domin- 
ate the market and are able to fix their own prices at least for 
certain classes of products in which they specialise. The price 
policy of undertakings thus becomes a decisive factor in the con- 
temporary economy, an economy characterised by monopolistic 
competition which reflects neither the theory of monopolies nor— 
still less—the classical theory of competition. 

There can be no question today of a natural order or a free 
market. We are surrounded by organised forces and there is no 
alternative to a directed economy. The question at issue is who 
shall direct, and towards what objective—the big undertakings 
with oligopolistic powers or a collective institution representing 
the public interest? 

In fact the Treaty instituting the European Economic Com- 
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munity has made its choice. It provides for an extended market, 
subject to common rules applied by common institutions. These 
institutions are of course themselves dependent on a ministerial 
Council which will have to reach its decisions in the early stages 
unanimously and subsequently by a qualified majority ; but the 
decisive choice has been made. A fundamental difference separates 
the economic community from mere machinery for co-operation 
like the O.E.E.C. The governments have assumed an obligation, 
qualified by a few safeguards, not to take independent action in 
this field. 

We now have no choice but to reach agreement and to define 
a common policy together. That is the real innovation, which is 
leading our countries inescapably down an entirely new path. 
Our task in the coming years will be to strengthen the institution 
of the European community, to attenuate little by little the power 
of the Council, to enhance that of the Economic and Social Com- 
mittee (where organised labour will be represented) and, last but 
not least, to achieve as soon as possible the election by universal 
suffrage of a European Parliament through which our sovereign 
people will be enabled to make the decisions that the organisation 
of its economy so indispensably requires. 





Management by the Workers in Poland 


by 
Jan ROSNER 


In recent years the question of associating workers with the manage- 
ment of the undertaking in which they are employed or giving them 
an active part in it has received much attention, especially in so far 
as nationalised industries or undertakings are concerned, and various 
solutions have been proposed and put into practice in forms adapted 
to suit the economic and political structure of the countries concerned. 
In the following article Mr. Rosner, who is Deputy-Director in the 
Polish Ministry of Labour and Social Security, describes the system 
of management by the workers recently introduced in his country 
as part of a general economic reform designed to strike a balance 
between centralised planning and a greater degree of autonomy for 
individual undertakings than they have enjoyed in the recent past. 


HE role and importance of workers’ management in Poland 

cannot be fairly assessed unless the reader is first given some 
idea of the system of management reigning in the Polish economy 
during recent years. 

In 1956 Poland itself was the scene of a large-scale public debate 
on what was the type of economic organisation—generally called 
the “economic model ”—best adapted to the country’s needs. 
Discussion not only took place among publicists and journalists, 
politicians and economists, but extended into many undertakings, 
where the rank-and-file workers, the technicians and the manage- 
ment took a lively interest in the question. 


1 The I.L.O, has published a number of articles and studies on this question. 
See in particular Wilhelm HERscHEL: “ Employee Representation in the 
Federal Republic of Germany ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, 
Nos, 2-3, Aug.-Sep. 1951, p. 207; Radivoj Uvarié: “ The Management 
of Undertakings by the Workers in Yugoslavia ”, ibid., Vol. LXIX, No. 3, 
Mar. 1954, p. 235; and Leon GerSxovié: “ The System of Producers’ 
Councils in Yugoslavia”, ibid., Vol. LX XI, No. 1, Jan. 1955, p. 34. Also 
1.L.0. : Labour-Management Co-operation in France, Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 9 (Geneva, 1950), Parts II and III ; and idem : Co-operation 
in Industry. Workers, Employers, Public Authorities, Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 26 (Geneva, 1951). 
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ACHIEVEMENTS AND SHORTCOMINGS OF CENTRALISED MANAGEMENT 


This exchange of views focused attention on a number of rather 
serious faults in the organisation of economic affairs in Poland. It 
convincingly showed that it was impossible to continue the methods 
of economic administration evolved chiefly during the course of the 
Six-Year Plan (1950-55), the characteristic feature of which was 
an extreme degree of centralisation. The economy as a whole 
was treated like a single giant business concern the top management 
of which drew up a plan of operations, as well as indices of pro- 
duction, employment, prices and wages, and laid down orders and 
regulations concerning supplies of raw materials, sales, the pace of 
technical advance and investment, methods of internal administra- 
tion, book-keeping, submission of returns, and so on. The role of 
each undertaking, its internal affairs, its productivity, its modern- 
isation, its labour-management relations—in a word, everything 
that goes to make the individual character of a business concern— 
was lost to sight among the economic problems of the industry 
to which it belonged or even of the national economy as a whole. 
Undertakings were in fact being run by the central administrations 
and Ministries, and above them stood the National Economic 
Planning Board, which might on occasion specify in minute detail 
what the thousands and thousands of industrial concerns scattered 
throughout the country were to produce and how production was 
to be organised. 

It may well be contended that such centralisation in economic 
matters, reminiscent of the methods employed to command a 
vast army, was inevitable at a certain stage in the development 
of the country’s planned economy, just as in a great battle all 
decisions are concentrated in the hands of the general staff and the 
commander-in-chief. After a period of disorganisation in the 
immediate post-war years ambitious plans for rapid industrialisa- 
tion had been laid before the nation, and it is an open question 
whether they could have been even partially carried out without 
strict discipline founded on centralised decisions and supervision 
of their execution. Likewise, there can be little doubt that the 
introduction of a system of this sort allowed Poland to regain a 
high level of productive power fairly rapidly, as the accompanying 
table shows. 

These figures clearly demonstrate that Poland, not long ago 
a backward and war-ravaged country, has in a fairly short time 
become a country with a well-developed economic potential. 

For all that, it is understandable that under a highly centralised 
system the national economy is to some extent deprived of the 
advantages of a control from within, operating automatically to 
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GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN POLAND 
BETWEEN 1949 anp 1955 





Item and unit 1949 





Coal (millions of tons) 74.1 
Steel (millions of tons) 2.3 
Electric power (millions of kWh) . . 8,300 
Machine tools (units) rao 5,643 
Cotton fabrics (millions of metres) . | 406.5 
Woollen fabrics (millions of metres) . | 50.1 
Over-all employment (thousands of 

workers) 4,354 











correct the mistakes and shortcomings inevitable in any system. 
This will also explain why it took so iong to detect the grave dis- 
proportions in the development of the various branches of the 
economy that had been allowed to accumulate during the Six- 
Year Plan. 

In Poland it is now generally admitted that of these dispropor- 
tions the most important is the inadequate development of agri- 
culture and of the production of raw materials and energy compared 
with the rapid development of industry and construction. As a 
result the principal difficulty with which almost every industry 
has to cope is not the inadequacy of its productive potential but 
the shortage of raw materials and other resources. This in turn 
has become the major source of disturbances in the tempo of work 
in undertakings and of the disorganisation of the economy generally. 
The priority accorded to heavy industry and engineering all through 
these years aggravated the situation by making it still more difficult 
to supply the population with essential consumer goods. The 
effect of this, coupled with the inadequate development of agri- 
cultural production, was to create a mew and very dangerous 
imbalance between the rapid development of industry and the 
standard of living of the population, which was suffering from a 
shortage of housing, poor communications and the high cost of food- 
stuffs, clothing and other essential goods. 

Under the prevailing planning system each undertaking. was 
expected to prove that it had reached the production figures laid 
down in the monthly and annual production plans. Independently 
of this strict supervision exercised by higher authority, production 
was further stimulated by means of incentive bonuses paid to 
managerial and supervisory personnel. These bonuses, which 
constituted a very sizeable proportion of salaries and wages, were 
conditional upon the fulfilment and overfulfilment of the production 
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plans. As a result the personnel of many undertakings were under 
constant nervous tension and worked erratically. During the last 
ten days of the month the undertakings witnessed a state of 
extreme activity: all resources were pressed into service and the 
workers were urged by every means to do overtime and to work as 
efficiently as possible. Once the monthly plan was completed the 
factory demobilised ; many workers no longer had anything to do 
for lack of materials and production fell off. In the second half of 
the month “plan fever” set in again and so it went on, often 
throughout the years. 

Large engineering firms like the ZISPO rolling-stock works at 
Poznan (with 13,000 to 14,000 workers), the automobile works at 
Warsaw-Zeran (with more than 7,000 workers), the URSUS 
tractor factory at Pruszkéw and many others effected up to 
75 per cent. of their monthly output during the last ten days of 
the month. This wildly irregular rhythm of production necessitated 
keeping too many people on the pay-roll in order to meet the 
production plans towards the end of the month and led to frequent 
abuses as regards overtime, which for the management was often 
the last chance of salvation. The workers put up with this overtime 
on account of the advantages they derived from it (time-and-a-half 
or double time, as the case may be). Thus, for example, the works 
committee of the URSUS factory had pledged the staff to work 
140,000 hours of overtime in the first quarter of 1956—which in 
practice meant an eight-and-a-half-hour day six days a week for 
all the workers over a period of three months. In some under- 
takings the workers, who were little more than “ paid idlers ” 
during the first 20 days of the month, went on to a 12-hour day or 
even longer hours during the last ten days. In Poznan the ZISPO 
works did not manage to fulfil their production quotas despite 
recourse to a very large amount of overtime. For instance, in the 
machine-tools department, where some 400 men were employed, 
it had become a habit to call for around 4,500 hours of overtime 
a month, and when the amount of overtime dropped to 2,500 hours 
a month in April 1956, partly under pressure from the works 
committee, the monthly production quota was fulfilled to the 
extent of only 72 per cent. 

In these circumstances the manufacturing costs of the under- 
takings were very high, the number of workers employed was far 
in excess of the needs of the undertakings, and the conditions of 
work were wearing the employees out. 

This complex situation explains why the campaign for obser- 
vance of the eight-hour day and against the unnecessary working 
of overtime, launched early in 1956 at the instigation of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, met with little genuine support among 
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the workers themselves and led to nothing—as long as the rhythm 
of work in the undertakings was dictated by outside factors beyond 
their control, the workers put up with the system of work for fear 
that their standard of living would be seriously lowered. 

The foregoing examples clearly reveal the deep-lying relationship 
between social reform and the proper organisation of the economy, 
and show how far labour-management relations within the under- 
taking are dependent on conditions inherent in the country’s 
economic life. 

The situation described above had seriously worsened during 
the last year (1955) of the Six-Year Plan. This explains the wide- 
spread public discussion mentioned above on ways and means of 
bringing order into the management of the economy. During this 
debate attacks were chiefly directed against the bureaucratic 
system of extreme centralisation in management, which was 
recognised as one of the principal sources of the evil. Public 
opinion, and particularly the workers, spoke out more and more 
categorically for a change in this state of affairs. Demands were 
made that the workers should have a right to exert decisive influence 
in the management of the undertaking. 

The strike and the workers’ demonstrations at the ZISPO 
works at Poznan in June 1956 were, at bottom, a collective protest 
against methods of management that often disregarded the legi- 
timate interests of the workers while meddling in the petty details 
of internal routine in the undertaking. This danger signal did 
not go unheeded. Under the pressure of public opinion and the 
working masses the need for management by the workers through 
the introduction of workers’ councils side by side with the directors 
of undertakings gained wider and wider recognition. This had 
become one of the essential points in the programme of reform 
drawn up in the course of 1956 and which culminated in the 
political events of October of that year. 

The opinions expressed at that time showed that the socialisa- 
tion of means of production and the establishment of sound 
economic foundations based on the collective ownership of key 
industries represented an extremely important victory for the 
Polish nation : of this no one had any doubts. Nevertheless, it was 
realised that these important economic and structural changes, 
carried through once and for all, afforded no automatic solution 
to the many important problems connected with the status of the 
worker in the undertaking, his role as a producer and his position 
as an individual among other individuals. It may indeed be said 
that it is only the socialisation of the means of production that 
has directed attention to the inadequate socialisation of the 
individual in the production process. The problem of the workers’ 


4 
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councils in Polish industry cannot be fully understood unless 
these general considerations are borne in mind. 

At the Eighth Plenum of the Central Committee of the Polish 
Unified Workers’ Party, which was held from 19 to 21 October 1956, 
the problem of workers’ councils was one of the main items of 
discussion. The resolution adopted by the Central Committee on 
the subject proclaimed the following principles : 


The Party acknowledges the soundness of the various schemes put forward 
by the workers with a view to securing direct participation by the working 
masses in the management of socialist undertakings. 

Experience in recent months, and particularly the fruitful initiative 
of the workers, has shown that the relevant resolutions of the Seventh 
Plenum, which sought to broaden industrial democracy within the under- 
taking solely by extending the powers of the works committees, are in- 
adequate and are no longer in keeping with the aspirations of the most active 
section of the working class. Management by the workers must be brought 
into being by setting up bodies through which the workers will be able to 
share in the management of the undertaking and to take decisions along 
with the director, within the limits of the firm’s jurisdiction, on such basic 
problems as the establishment of production plans for the undertaking and 
the evaluation of their fulfilment, the expansion of the undertaking, technical 
progress, scientific management and production engineering and matters 
concerning wages and output quotas, bonuses, distribution of the works 
fund, etc. 

In co-operating in the administration of the undertakings the workers’ 
management boards should make it their primary objective to achieve 
greater, better and cheaper production, this being the only road to an im- 
provement in the standard of living of the working class and of the 
nation as a whole. 

The management board must have an eye to the interests of the national 
economy as a whole no less than to those of the undertaking and its workers, 
and must appropriately reconcile the needs of centralised planning with 
those of far-reaching self-management within the undertakings. 

The workers’ management boards should be entitled to a voice in the 
appointment and removal of the directors of undertakings. Establishment 
of self-management in no way impairs the principle of one-man control 
of the undertaking within the general directives of the plan and the appro- 
priate decisions of the self-management board. The latter’s wide powers 
should not weaken but enhance the authority of the director. 

For a start management by the workers must be introduced in under- 
takings that are most ready to receive it. The experience acquired in these 
firms should be given wider application by means of appropriate statutory 
instruments. 


This resolution is, in a sense, a synopsis of the trends that 
became apparent in working-class and intellectual circles in the 
course of protracted discussion. It also constituted the basis for 
subsequent action in this field. 

Of course, when this programme for the modification of methods 
of management in Polish undertakings was formulated, it was 
not thought that the reform could, of itself, eliminate the country’s 
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fundamental economic troubles. But changes in management 
methods in industrial undertakings can undoubtedly make it 
easier to eradicate the existing difficulties. 


THE LEGAL FRAMEWORK OF THE REFORM 


The basis for the introduction of management by the workers 
in Poland is the Act of 19 November 1956, which laid down the 
legal framework within which the management boards were to carry 
on their activities. 

In addition to this Act mention should be made of two other 
statutory instruments having a fundamentally important bearing 
on methods of industrial administration, and without which it is 
impossible to understand the role and activities of the workers’ 
councils. These are Order No. 704 of the Council of Ministers, 
dated 10 November 1956, respecting the extension of the powers 
of nationalised industrial undertakings, and the Works Funds 
(1957) Act of 19 November 1956. Lastly, Order No. 44 of the 
Council of Ministers, dated 31 January 1957, respecting economic 
experiments set forth the conditions under which certain under- 
takings could try out new models of management other than the 
structures laid down for the national economy as a whole. 

What is the general effect of these various enactments ? 

(1) Order No. 704 respecting the extension of the powers of 
industrial undertakings introduces the system of management for 
industrial undertakings that generally prevails in Poland at the 
present time. A characteristic feature of this system is the com- 
bination of centralised planning with decentralised management.” 
In consequence Order No. 704 continues to make it a matter for 
the higher authorities (i.e. the central administrations and economic 
Ministries) to establish the main indices of production in the under- 
takings under their control, though it gives the latter a much wider 
field for independent activity than hitherto. In this way the higher 
authorities prescribe for each undertaking the annual indices 
determining its task under the plan—value of production in terms 
of sale prices, volume of output of the main products, total wage 
funds, total amount of profit (or loss), and volume and nature of 
essential investments. 


1 See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XVII, No. 5, 1 Mar. 
1957, p. 186. 

2 Professor M. Kalecki, the well-known Polish economist, has termed 
the Polish economic model “ a blend of workers’ councils and central plan- 
ning”. See Michat KaLeck1: “ Rady robitnicze a centralne planowanie” 
(Workers’ councils and central planning), in Nowe Drogi (Warsaw, Polish 
Unified Workers’ Party), Nos. 11-12, Nov.-Dec. 1956. 
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On the other hand, the undertaking is responsible for its own 
internal organisation and fixes its own output quotas, wage rates 
and rates governing the payment of bonuses in accordance with 
the collective agreement in force.!_ The undertaking itself likewise 
determines the size of its work force within the limits of the wage 
fund allotted to it. It may also decide to embark on a secondary 
line of production, the profits from which go entirely into the 
works fund. It draws up draft plans for major investment and 
replacement on the basis of the appropriations allotted to it, pre- 
pares plans for the modernisation of machinery and installations 
out of the depreciation fund and decides on investments of 
secondary importance, etc. 

(2) The second enactment is the Works Fund Act, together 
with the orders issued thereunder. This Act provided a means of 
stimulating the interest of the workers in the smooth running of 
the undertaking. The works fund is financed by a share of the 
profits made by the undertaking. Of the sums paid into this fund 
a part not exceeding 8.5 per cent. of the total amount of wages is 
set aside for bonuses and cash allowances to the workers. The 
remainder is earmarked for the construction and repair of workers’ 
housing. 

The effect of setting aside 8.5 per cent. of the total amount of 
wages each month for the payment of bonuses and cash allowances 
is that the workers can be paid the equivalent of a month’s wages 
at the end of the year. This system, known as the “ 13th month”, 
obviously constitutes a powerful economic incentive to improve 
production and raise productivity. 

(3) The Act concerning workers’ councils is the third and most 
important of the above-mentioned enactments. This Act author- 
ises the establishment of workers’ councils in three branches of 
nationalised industry, namely in industrial undertakings, in the 
construction industry and in state farms, if the majority of the 
workers in the undertaking concerned so request. Latterly the 
Council of Ministers has likewise authorised workers’ councils to 
be set up in the docks and in sea-going shipping. 

The Act regulates the relations between the workers’ council 
and the undertaking and its director. It makes it clear that 
the undertaking remains in national ownership and that the 
workers’ council manages the undertaking on behalf of the workers. 
The Act thus preserves the national ownership of undertakings and 
rejects the idea that the latter can be regarded as the property of 
the workers employed in them. 


1 Collective bargaining was resumed in Poland late in 1956 after an 
interruption of more than six years, and a number of agreements have 
already entered into force. 
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The workers’ council is required to pursue the aims of the 
national economic plan. Within these limits it possesses the follow- 
ing powers: 


(a) it expresses its opinion on the draft indices of the plan 
(value of total output and volume of essential products, total 
amount of wages, essential investments, prices, allocations of raw 
materials and other commodities) ; 

(6) it approves the annual plans for the undertaking and the 
detailed plans ; 


(c) it decides how the various departments of the undertaking 
are to be organised and lays down basic policy on production 
engineering matters such as the rationalisation of technology, the 
improvement of the quality and presentation of products, the raising 
of labour productivity, the improvement of occupational safety 
and health, and economy in raw materials and fuel ; 


(da) it reviews the business activities of the undertaking and 
approves the annual accounts ; 


(e) it takes decisions regarding the disposal of surplus 
machinery and plant ; 

(7) it lays down individual output quotas and draws up rules 
relating to rates of remuneration and bonuses, within the limits of 
the undertakings’ powers and the provisions of the collective 
agreement in force ; 

(g) it takes decisions concerning the purposes for which the 
share of profits accruing to the undertaking is to be used ; 


(h) it takes decisions concerning the distribution of the works 
fund and the share of profits earmarked for the staff ; 


(1) it adopts the works rules. 


The setting up of the workers’ councils has in no way changed 
the principle that the actual running of the undertaking is in the 
hands of a single person, the director, who is ex officio a member 
of the workers’ council. The Act does, however, provide that 
neither he nor his deputy may be appointed chairman or vice- 
chairman of the workers’ council. The director must provide the 
council with the information and documents it needs and with 
reports on the progress of the undertaking. He is appointed 
by the higher authority (central Ministry or administration) with 
the agreement of the workers’ council, which may put forward 
proposals relating to the appointment and removal of the director 
and his deputies. The director has a double responsibility : he 
is answerable at once to the workers’ council and to the higher 
authority. It is for him to organise production in accordance 
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with the undertaking’s production plan, the decisions of the 
workers’ council and the instructions of the higher authority. He 
also takes decisions regarding staff matters and represents the under- 
taking in outside affairs. 

Any decision by the workers’ council that is contrary to law or 
to the plan may be overruled by the director ; should the council 
demur, the decision rests with the higher authority. Both the 
director and the workers’ council may appeal the decision of the 
higher authority to the Minister concerned. 

A few words more on how the workers’ councils are elected and 
how they go about their business. 

A workers’ council is set up when at least 50 per cent. of the 
workers in an undertaking are in favour of so doing. The number 
of members of the council is determined by the workers. Elections 
must be by ballot. The council includes workers, engineers, 
economists and other employees of the undertaking, but the Act 
recommends that wherever possible at least two-thirds of the 
members of the council should be chosen from among the manual 
workers. The council is answerable for its activities to the assembled 
staff, to which it is required to report. Decisions of the Council 
are taken by a majority vote, and any member of the staff may 
attend its meetings. Membership of the council is honorary ; 
members may not be dismissed or transferred to another job 
without the assent of the council, and are entitled to an allowance 
in respect of wages lost by reason of the exercise of their functions. 

The system of management of industrial undertakings in 
Poland is therefore characterised by dual responsibility : on the 
one hand the State is responsible for central planning, and the 
higher administrative authorities and the director for seeing that 
the plan is carried out ; on the other hand the workers’ council, 
as an independent workers’ management board, is responsible for 
ensuring that the undertaking is run in conformity with the interests 
of the workers. 

Contrary to what is sometimes stated the existence of the 
Polish workers’ councils does not signify that the undertakings 
are fully autonomous. Similarly the new system does not imply 
that the relations of the various undertakings with one another 
will now be governed by the free interplay of economic forces. 
The Polish economic model, by a combination of central planning 
and self-management within the undertakings, is intended to 
secure as many as possible of the advantages that pertain to each 
of the two methods. 

(4) The working class and the political authorities were fully 
aware of the need not to confine the initiative of the workers 
within the more or less rigid forms laid down in the Act concerning 
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workers’ councils. In order to meet the desires of the staff in a 
number of factories the Government decided to authorise experi- 
ments in management that went beyond the general pattern laid 
down for the country as a whole. 

Order No. 44 of the Council of Ministers, dated 31 January 
1957, concerning economic experiments authorised such experi- 
ments in 5 per cent. of the undertakings in each branch of industry. 
The purpose of these experiments is to try out methods of in- 
dependent management that will ensure a better use of productive 
resources, a higher level of productivity and production, an increase 
in the quality of the products and a rise in the profits of the under- 
taking. Experiments carried out to date have consisted in— 


(a) trying new wage systems within the limits of the over-all 
amounts allocated to the undertaking ; 


(6) opening retail shops run by the undertaking or other forms 
of direct contact with the purchaser in order to form a better idea 
of his requirements and preferences ; 


(c) the unrestricted use of bank credits on the basis of direct 
arrangements with the bank ; 


(da) the establishment within the undertaking of an investment 
fund administered at the discretion of the undertaking, together 
with the unrestricted administration of the fund set apart for 
maintenance. 


These experiments do not encroach upon the principle of 
centralised planning, but they do keep it down to the indispensable 
minimum. 


THE ROLE OF WorRKERS’ COUNCILS 


The establishment of the workers’ councils was warmly wel- 
comed by the great majority of the people. For the staff in most 
undertakings, discouraged by the difficulties and the mistakes 
made in past years, the workers’ councils afforded prospects of a 
radical change in the situation. The atmosphere of enthusiasm 
surrounding the establishment of the councils helped to engender 
hopes that were sometimes excessive. Not a few economists and 
intellectuals shared those hopes, seeing in the workers’ councils 
the most important factor in the building of socialism in Poland. 

Meanwhile, the Act of 19 November 1956 concerning workers’ 
councils had already given rise to heated controversy. Those in 
favour of giving industrial undertakings complete independence 
asserted that the Act—and in particular the general orientation 
it gave to the workers’ councils—gave them no practical opportun- 
ity of working effectively. For instance Po Prostu, the weekly 
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magazine of the students and younger intellectuals, pointed out 
in its issue of 20 January 1957 that the Act only gave the workers’ 
councils the right to decide “ how the tasks in the plan imposed by 
the central authorities were to be carried out”. This review also 
criticised the fact that decisions in personnel matters had been 
left to the directors of undertakings, that disputes between the 
managerial staff and the workers’ council were to be settled by the 
higher administrative authority, and that the amounts earmarked 
for the bonus and cash allowances account were limited to 8.5 per 
cent. of the total amount of wages. Noting that the structure 
set up was the result of a compromise between the drive for radical 
change in former methods of management and the conservative 
ideas inseparable from a bureaucratic hierarchy, the magazine 
cited a statement by one of the leaders of the workers’ movement 
during the discussion on the new Polish economic model in 1956: 
“You cannot make a match between bureaucracy and workers’ 
councils.” 

There can be no doubt that relations between the undertakings, 
as represented by the workers’ councils, and the state economic 
administration give rise to many political and economic problems 
—at times highly complicated ones. But these problems cannot 
be solved without giving the workers’ councils a chance to show 
in practice whether they are capable of carrying out their respon- 
sibilities as regards the interests not only of the undertaking 
itself but also of the national economy as a whole. The indepen- 
dence of the undertaking is limited at present, since it would 
obviously not be feasible to upset the established organisation from 
one day to the next without being certain that the new economic 
model would be better and more efficacious than the old. This 
explains the moderation and the caution on the part of the political 
and economic leaders in Poland. 

These leading circles had suggested that the first objective of 
the workers’ councils in the early stages of their existence should 
be to bring order into the undertaking, to mobilise all its latent 
productive capacity, to combat waste and dishonesty and so to 
heighten not only the yield of the undertaking but also the social 
consciousness of the employees and their feeling of joint respon- 
sibility in the success of the undertaking and the industry as a whole. 

All this does not alter the fact that the prospective growth 
of the workers’ councils is bound up with an increasing degree of 
independence in the undertaking. In this connection it may be 
interesting to cite the remarks of Mr. Oskar Lange, President of 
the Polish Economic Council : 


Without independence in the undertakings the workers’ and employees’ 
councils would be little more than a fiction, as they would have nothing 
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to decide. And this is why the undertakings must cease to be mere offices 
whose business it is to give effect to detailed instructions from above and 
must instead become real undertakings, i.e. communities of men and women 
having something in common, jointly carrying out tasks of social value and 
having a personal stake in the proper accomplishment of those tasks. This 
requires that the undertakings, and hence the whole national economy, 
should discard working methods based on administrative orders and should 
go over to methods founded on the scientific employment of economic incen- 
tives and on the responsibility of the workers.! 


Workers’ Councils and Works Committees 


Another problem for which no final solution has yet been found 
is that of the relations between the workers’ councils and the works 
committees. 

It was not in 1956 that workers’ councils made their first 
appearance in Poland. Immediately after the liberation of the 
country in 1945 workers’ councils sprang up spontaneously in a 
number of localities to protect the factories and installations that 
had survived the war. Although they lasted only a few months at 
the most, these councils played an important part in preserving 
industrial plants from destruction and pillage. 

The official establishment of works committees dates from 1945, 
when a decree was issued on the subject, and from January 1947 
onwards these committees became the basic units in the trade 
union administration.? As such they co-operated in the fulfilment 
of the production plans in the various undertakings and were 
supposed to look after the interests of the workers. These works 
committees, together with the director and the Party cell, consti- 
tuted the “triangle” which divided up the authority and the 
various responsibilities within the undertaking. For instance, it 
was the director’s task to manage the undertaking, to represent it 
in the outside world and to carry out the production plans and the 
instructions reaching him from higher economic authorities ; the 
Party cell was responsible for political activities within the under- 
taking; and the works committee, particularly in latter years, 
focused its activities on the day-to-day problems of the employees, 
such as occupational safety and health, supervision of personnel 
policy (recruitment, promotion, dismissal, leave, bonuses, etc.), 
social services, the construction of workers’ housing and other 
matters. 

In practice, however, the provinces of these bodies were fre- 


1 Oskar LANGE: “ Budowa nowego modelu gospodarczego musi oprzeé 
sie na dynamice klasy robotniczej i socjalistycznej inteligencji ” (The building 
of the new economic pattern must rest on the vitality of the working class 
and the socialist intellectuals), in Nowe Drogi, op. cit. 


2 See Industry and Labour, Vol. III, No. 4, 15 Feb. 1950, pp. 132-137. 
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quently not clearly defined : the Party cell would meddle in affairs 
for which the director was responsible or in questions of staff living 
conditions, while the director often settled on his own authority a 
number of problems on which he was required to consult the works 
committee. Generally speaking it was the works committee that 
took the back seat, and the trade union organisation in many 
undertakings had fallen into discredit. 

At the present time, with the creation of the workers’ councils, 
a fourth element has come to join the former three, a situation that 
might have led to additional complications in the management of 
the undertakings were it not for the fact that, side by side with 
the trend towards greater independence for the undertakings, 
action is now being taken to draw a sharp dividing line between 
the responsibilities of the various managerial and advisory bodies 
concerned. 

In addition, at the very beginning of the discussion on workers’ 
management in the undertakings the trade union movement, 
together with certain political circles in the country, maintained 
that undertakings should be democratised by extending the powers 
of the trade union organisation (i.e. those of the works committees). 
This line of policy had been espoused by the Seventh Plenum of the 
Central Committee in July 1956, but its decisions were chiefly 
designed to give the works committees new responsibilities in 
connection with the conditions of life and work of the employees : 
problems of co-management were left entirely out of the picture. 

Similarly, when the Central Council of Trade Unions shortly 
afterwards prepared a Bill on the subject of works committees, 
it also avoided the issue of the responsibility of the employees 
themselves for the actual running of the undertaking. 

This attitude was criticised by the workers in some of the best 
known factories, particularly in Warsaw, such as the Zeran auto- 
mobile works. One of the first schemes for management by the 
workers in this factory contains the following passage : 


We propose the creation of a management body consisting of workers 
elected by the staff, so as to give free rein to the creative initiative of the 
workers and to make the staff of the works as a whole a real associate in 
management, with a deep interest in the problems of the works. . .. The 
independent management body should be the highest authority of manage- 
ment in the undertaking and its decisions should be binding on the director. 


Thus the two alternatives that were vying for supremacy at 
that time were, first, an independent system of working-class 
management as the highest authority in the undertaking and, 
second, the works committee as a body exercising a check on the 
administration of the factory. 
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The choice between these alternatives gave rise to lively dis- 
cussions at the Eighth Plenum of the Central Committee (October 
1956), which finally decided in favour of management by the 
workers. The rejection of the idea of satisfying the aspirations 
of the workers through the medium of the trade union organisation 
was not merely the expression of a certain lack of confidence in 
the trade union organisation as it then existed ; the decision likewise 
reflected the very proper consideration that the trade union move- 
ment should not take on administrative duties within the under- 
taking and that on the contrary efforts should be made to relieve 
it of all such functions so that it can devote itself entirely to 
defending the interests of the workers. 

Nevertheless, the Act of 19 November 1956 concerning workers’ 
councils provides that the decisions of these councils regarding 
wages, the works fund, social questions, occupational safety and 
health and the works rules must be adopted by agreement with the 
works committee. Should agreement not be forthcoming the 
question must be settled by the assembled staff. The exact form 
of the machinery for such co-operation between the workers’ 
councils and the works committees is left to the individual under- 
takings. 

The question of relations between the workers’ councils and 
the trade union movement was again brought up in the Ninth 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the Unified Workers’ Party 
in May 1957. In his report to the Central Committee Mr. Gomutka, 
the Secretary-General, analysed the problem in detail and concluded 
that the trade union movement should be made responsible for 
assisting the workers’ councils in the performance of their duties. 
While advocating that the workers’ councils should be entirely 
independent of the trade union movement within the undertaking 
itself, he spoke in favour of the establishment of certain organisa- 
tional ties at a higher level. The local and area organisations of the 
trade unions, Mr. Gomutka suggested, as well as the Central Council 
of Trade Unions, should set up bodies, in liaison with the industrial 
administrations concerned, to educate the workers’ councils by 
means of courses, textbooks and other instructional aids, and 
to organise exchanges of experience between the workers’ councils 
in different undertakings. This suggestion was endorsed by a 
resolution of the Plenum. 


Relations with the Higher Authorities 


One essential problem—and perhaps a more important one than 
that of the relations between the workers’ councils, the works 
committee and the director and his assistants—is that of the rela- 
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tions between the socialist undertaking and the higher economic 
administrative authorities, i.e. in most cases with the “central 
administrations ”. 

It is not surprising that many of the central administrations 
which represent the administrative element, the economic bureau- 
cracy, should have felt themselves threatened by the establishment 
of the workers’ councils and the movement to grant the under- 
takings greater independence. This perhaps explains why certain 
central administrations have in some cases ignored the new provi- 
sions regarding the organisation of the economy. Two months 
after the passing of the Act of 19 November 1956 the Warsaw 
newspaper Trybuna Ludu reported that many government depart- 
ments were behaving as if the workers’ councils did not exist and 
were taking decisions of fundamental importance for the under- 
taking or appointing directors without the assent of the councils.? 

Certain persons have demanded that the structure of the 
higher economic authorities should be modified by attaching to 
them workers’ councils of the second degree or that they should 
be replaced by a kind of union of workers’ councils for each branch 
of industry. This problem was dealt with at length at the Ninth 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the Unified Workers’ Party 
by Mr. Gomulka, who categorically rejected any such idea as 
“ Utopian anarchy” and a danger to the proper conduct of the 
country’s economic affairs. 

The Economic Council, at a meeting on 11 May 1957, considered 
the problem of changes in the central administrations from a 
different point of view. Certain members of the Council proposed 
that some only of the members of the central administrations should 
be appointed by the higher authorities, while the remainder would 
be directors of undertakings, as well as representatives of suppliers 
and consumers. To date, however, this question has not been 
settled. 

Notwithstanding these future prospects, the question now is 
to find more flexible forms of organisation for the economy. After 
carefully considering the matter the Council deprecated any rigid 
and schematic system uniformly covering all branches of industry 
and advocated the introduction of much finer shades of diversifi- 
cation in methods of management.? 


1 Trybuna Ludu, 24 Jan. 1957. The appointment of directors of under- 
takings by competition on the recommendation of a joint examination 
board consisting of equal numbers of representatives from the workers’ 
councils and the central administrations was agreed to in principle by the 
Economic Council at its Fifth Plenary Session in July 1957 (see Glos Pracy 
(Warsaw), No. 178, 29 July 1957). 


2 The problem of relations between the workers’ councils and the central 
administrations was examined by the Government on 29 July 1957. Asa 
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With regard to the link between individual undertakings and 
the economy as a whole, the Economic Council came out strongly 
in favour of a system in which each undertaking should be a going 
concern in its own right, while at the same time remaining subject 
to the directives of the central economic plan. The crucial problem 
as the Council saw it is to reconcile the economic tasks laid down 
in the plan with the interests of the undertaking and its workers. 

The way in which the question of the structure of the higher 
economic authorities and the independence of undertakings is settled 
will clearly have a decisive influence on the opportunities for the 
development of workers’ councils in these undertakings. 


SUCCESSES AND SETBACKS 


Six months after the adoption of the Act of 19 November 1956 
workers’ councils had been set up in approximately 50 per cent. of 
the key industrial establishments.! In Warsaw, where the idea of 
workers’ councils had first been mooted, councils had been formed 
in the majority of undertakings ; in May 1957 there were in Warsaw 
a total of 116 workers’ councils, 50 of which were in key industrial 
undertakings, 31 in building concerns, 11 in municipal undertakings 
and the remainder in other branches of industry. State undertakings 
that have no workers’ council are the exception in Warsaw. 

In the coal industry 59 of the 86 coal mines in actual operation 
already possessed workers’ councils in April 1957, while prepara- 
tions for the election of councils were being made in 20 other mines. 
Rapid progress has likewise been made in the state farms; as 
early as January of this year more than 600 of them had workers’ 
councils. 

It is significant that in addition to the three branches of industry 
mentioned in the Act of 19 November 1956 (manufacturing, 
building and state farms), councils are also springing up in other 
fields, for instance in construction firms and in state publishing 
houses. Latterly, as has been mentioned, the Government has 
authorised the setting up of workers’ councils in sea-going shipping 
and in dock work. 

Some idea of the composition of workers’ councils can be obtained 
from figures published on the situation in Warsaw : manual workers 
represent an average of 53 per cent., engineers and technicians 


result regulations have been drafted providing for the establishment of 
joint arbitration committees, half of whose members are to be nominated 
by the competent Ministry and half by the trade union concerned (ibid., 
No. 179, 30 July 1957). 

1 According to a statement made in June 1957 by Mr. Loga Sovitski, 
President of the Central Council of Trade Unions, workers’ councils had by 
then been set up in 70 to 80 per cent. of all undertakings. 
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25 per cent. and administrative workers 22 per cent. of the members 
of the councils. Thus the nucleus of the councils (more than two- 
thirds) is composed of workers directly connected with production. 
In certain undertakings in Warsaw, however, there is an unduly 
high percentage of salaried workers (e.g. 54 per cent. in the tramway 
and ’bus companies, and 53 per cent. in the Warsaw Metal Products 
Factory). 

The workers’ councils have so far been functioning in a period 
beset with serious economic difficulties. Undertakings have been 
short of reserve stocks, and supplies of raw materials and other 
commodities, as well as the systems of wages and prices in force, 
have been unsatisfactory. In addition, the workers have been 
pressing strongly for wage increases. 

The following example shows what problems had to be coped 
with by the workers’ council in the large “ Huta Lenina ” foundries, 
which employ some 17,000 people. When the council was set up 
conditions of work in the undertaking were governed by five 
collective agreements, eleven wage scales and thirty-four different 
bonus systems. As a result, workers of equivalent skill and com- 
parable worth were getting entirely different pay, depending 
on the department in which they worked. Many unskilled workers 
were drawing wages in some cases twice as high as those of highly 
skilled workers in other departments, or even those of graduate 
engineers. A special committee appointed by the workers’ council 
discovered that technicians, or even graduate engineers, were being 
employed as manual workers, and that certain members of the 
managerial staff had no qualifications for such responsible jobs. 
The committee further came to the conclusion that there were some 
2,000 more persons on the payroll than were needed. It therefore 
proposed to lay off these surplus workers or to organise workshops 
to produce auxiliary lines of goods for those who would remain 
in the undertaking. It also recommended that the system of output 
quotas should be entirely abolished in the casting departments, as 
it was entirely inappropriate to work on the production line and in 
teams, and that piecework remuneration should be replaced by 
daily wages with bonuses. 

The Skarzysko-Kamienna Metal Works (in the district of 
Kielce) were obliged to reduce their staff by some 2,400 manual 
workers and to amend the wage scales, which provided excessive 
rates for some 500 workers. The atmosphere in the undertaking 
was therefore rather tense when the newly elected workers’ council 
was directed by the staff to take matters in hand. The council was 
a great help to the management, which would have had immense 


ara Zycie Gospodarcze (Warsaw), No. 12, 24 Mar. 1957. 
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difficulty in carrying through such unpopular, albeit essential, 
decisions. But the council did not rest content with these negative 
decisions ; in agreement with the management it planned and 
organised an additional line of production (footwear) in a disused 
shed in the factory and succeeded in this way in providing work 
for some 2,000 workers affected by the lay-off. 

Other workers’ councils successfully took up the campaign 
against the waste, misappropriation and theft of materials that had 
been discovered in their undertakings. In a number of cases 
workers’ councils initiated and carried into effect important modi- 
fications in wage systems by introducing daily rates with bonuses 
in lieu of the hitherto prevalent piece rates. 

The directors of many undertakings, especially the best organ- 
ised, have established very good working relations with the 
workers’ councils, although cases have also been reported where the 
management has succeeded in entirely dominating the workers’ 
council and relegating it to the position of an advisory body. 
Such cases are, however, the exception. For example, the director 
of the “Twenty-second of July” Factory (a chocolate works in 
Warsaw) stated at a meeting of the workers’ council of his firm : 
“ Since the workers’ council has been in operation I have no longer 
felt isolated in the factory.” Similar statements have been made 
by other directors. 

But it is only fair, after reviewing the positive results that 
stand to the credit of the workers’ councils, to mention certain 
tendencies which might have unfavourable consequences for the 
national economy. 

Directly after the passing of the Act of 19 November 1956 
serious fears were expressed with regard to the possible consequences 
of freeing the undertakings completely from any control as regards 
employment. The present position is that undertakings are 
allocated an over-all wages fund with no stipulations as to the 
volume of employment. In view of the difficulties that many 
undertakings experience in obtaining equipment and raw materials 
and of the effects of these difficulties on production, the workers’ 
councils might be tempted to lay off workers who cannot be fully 
employed, so as to increase the income of the remaining staff. 
Such an increase would not represent a rise in the national income 
because it would be offset by unemployment outside the under- 
taking. But it does not appear that these fears have been justified 
during the first sixth months of operation of the councils. 

On the other hand, the workers’ councils are undoubtedly 
finding it difficult to resist the strong pressure of the staff for 
increases in wages out of proportion to any increase in production. 
Although wages rose very considerably in Poland in 1956 (the 
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average level of wages for February 1957 was some 27 per cent. 
higher than in February 1956), the claim for higher wages continues 
to be pressed with the result that the level of wages is outstripping 
the rate of increase in production, thus creating inflationary 
conditions. 

Many members of workers’ councils have difficulty in analysing 
the technical and economic plans of the undertakings, balance 
sheets, statements of accounts, investment programmes, and so 
forth. In order to remedy this situation certain central adminis- 
trations have organised classes and lectures, e.g. in accountancy, 
for members of the workers’ councils. Similar classes have also 
been organised by the Polish Economic Society and a “ Workers’ 
Councils Library ” has been launched by a state publishing house. 
On the other hand the danger that a lack of education and technical 
knowledge on the part of members of workers’ councils may 
represent for their efficient working is to some extent mitigated 
by the high proportion of their members drawn from management 
and salaried workers (up to 50 per cent. of total membership of 
the councils in some Warsaw undertakings). As mentioned above, 
the trade unions intend to undertake the task of educating the 
members of the councils and assisting them to compare experiences. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the shortness of the period that has elapsed since 
the institution of workers’ councils in Poland, it is possible to draw 
certain general conclusions from their early experience. 

(1) Workers’ councils were set up in Poland in answer to the 
desire among the most advanced members of the working class 
and intellectual and political circles to democratise relations in 
undertakings as an essential element of the general socialist 
democratisation that was judged necessary to counteract the 
bureaucratic methods hitherto applied in the management of 
industrial undertakings and of the economy as a whole. 

(2) The new Polish economic system is being built up on the 
foundations of the socialisation already carried out in the key 
sectors of the economy. Its aim is to continue the socialisation 
of the country. The characteristic feature of this economic 
system is central planning coupled with the decentralised manage- 
ment of undertakings and a greater measure of independence 
for them. Management of the undertakings now rests on the 
dual principle of individual direction and collective decision by 
the workers’ councils. 

(3) With the help of material and moral incentives the workers’ 
councils are awakening the interest of the workers in the prosperity 
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and profitability of the undertaking and are thus becoming an 
important element in the integration and “ activisation” of the 
staff. The aim here is to organise the production process as effi- 
ciently as possible and to establish relations imbued with socialist 
humanism within the undertaking. 

(4) The existing procedure of the workers’ councils and the 
present methods of management of the undertakings—together 
with the mutual relations between the workers’ councils, the works 
committees, the directors of undertakings and the central adminis- 
trations of the various branches of industry—are only provisional 
in character and will doubtless undergo further changes as practical 
experience is acquired in the day-to-day affairs of undertakings. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Ninth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians 


The Ninth International Conference of Labour Statisticians was held 
in Geneva, under the auspices of the International Labour Organisation, 
from 24 Apmil to 3 May 1957. 

Since the Eighth Conference was held in Geneva in 1954+ two new 
problems had assumed outstanding importance: the measurement of 
underemployment, and the utilisation of social security records for statistical 
purposes. In addition the International Standard Classification of Occupa- 
tions had to be put in final shape so that it could be used in preparing the 
population censuses to be held around 1960. The conclusions reached by 
the Conference after discussing these matters, and its recommendations 
regarding questions to be studied by the Office and examined at future meet- 
ings, are embodied in the eight resolutions adopted at the close of the session. 


BACKGROUND 


The International Conferences of Labour Statisticians, which are 
convened by the Director-General of the International Labour Office 
on authorisation by the Governing Body, bring together delegates and 
advisers appointed by the governments of States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The persons chosen to represent govern- 
ments are usually directors or officials of the general statistical services 
or of services dealing with labour statistics in particular. 

The first three Conferences, held in 1923, 1925 and 1926 respectively, 
examined questions relating to the classification of industries and 
occupation ; statistics of employment, wages, cost of living, employment 
injuries and industrial disputes ; and family budget studies. The Fourth 
Conference, in 1931, took up the question of international comparisons 
of real wages. The Fifth Conference (1937) made proposals for the 
drafting of a Convention adopted as the Convention concerning Statistics 
of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938, by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its 24th Session in 1938. After a ten-year break due to the war, 
the Sixth Conference (1947) discussed the problems of employment, 
unemployment and labour force statistics, cost-of-living statistics, and 
statistics of employment injuries. The agenda of the Seventh Conference 
(1949) included the international standard classification of occupations ; 
statistics of payrolls and earnings ; family budget studies ; and statistics 


1 For a brief report of the Eighth Conference, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXXI, No. 3, Mar. 1955. 
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of productivity of labour. Lastly, the Eighth Conference (1954) gave 
further consideration to the international standard classification of 
occupations ; employment and unemployment statistics ; and interna- 
tional comparisons of real wages and costs of living. 

At its 132nd Session (June 1956) the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
authorised the holding of the Ninth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. The following questions were placed on its agenda : 


1. General report on labour statistics. 

2. International standard classification of occupations: major, minor 
and unit groups ; final draft. 

3. International classification according to status. 

4. Measurement of underemployment. 

5. Social security statistics : development and use. 


Previously, at its 129th Session (June 1955), the Governing Body had 
authorised the meeting of a “ working group of experts ” on the inter- 
national standard classification of occupations. This was held in Geneva 
from 17 October to 5 November 1955, and was attended by experts from 
Denmark, the Federal Republic of Germany, Poland, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, together with a representative 
of the Inter-American Statistical Institute. The report of the meeting 
contained, in particular, a revised draft classification consisting of major, 
minor and unit groups, to which considerable weight was attached in 
preparing the Office’s report for the Ninth Conference. 

At its 131st Session (March 1956) the Governing Body had also 
authorised a meeting of experts on labour and social security statistics. 
This was held in Geneva in October 1956, and was attended by experts 
from Argentina, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States. The meeting considered problems of the definitions, 
systems of classification and methods to be used in social security statis- 
tics, and their co-ordination with statistics in other economic and social 
fields. The conclusions of this meeting of experts served as the basis for 
the report prepared by the Office for the Ninth Conference.* 


COMPOSITION AND ORGANISATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Conference assembled in Geneva 92 delegates and advisers 
from 45 different countries, representatives of the United Nations 
and the World Health Organisation and observers from the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation, the High Authority of the Euro- 
pen Coal and Steel Community, the Intergovernmental Committee 
or European Migration, the International Statistical Institute, the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute and the International Social 
Security Association. This Conference was much more comprehensive 
than its predecessors as regards both the number of countries and 
organisations represented and the number of delegates. 

Mr. Rao, Assistant Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, opened the proceedings. Having welcomed the delegates, he 
referred to the importance of the results obtained by previous conferences 
and to the significance of the tasks before the Ninth Conference. 

The Conference elected as its President Mr. G. Modeen, Director of 


1 In all, five reports, corresponding to the five agenda items mentioned above, were 
prepared by the Office for the information of the Conference and sent to all States Members. 
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the Office of Social Research of the Ministry of Social Affairs of Finland ; 
Mr. J. Karaslavov, Vice-President of the Central Statistical Office of 
the Bulgarian People’s Republic, and Miss C. Miré, Directress of Statis- 
tics and Censuses of Panama, were elected Vice-Presidents; and 
Mr. E. Clague, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, was 
chosen as reporter. The Conference set up four committees to deal 
respectively with social security statistics, the international standard 
classification of occupations, international classification according to 
status, and measurement of underemployment. 


RECORD OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


The Conference took as its starting point the information contained 
in the general report on labour statistics which had been prepared by 
the Office. 

This report was the second of its kind to be submitted to an inter- 
national conference of labour statisticians. The first, which had been 
laid before the Eighth Conference, reviewed the development of labour 
statistics between the end of the Second World War and 1954 ; and the 
general report for the Ninth Conference surveyed the chief events which 
had occurred in the field of labour statistics since 1953. Apart from 
information on the work done by the Office, on technical assistance to 
less developed countries and on other international action, it contained 
a study of progress in the production of national labour statistics. This 
brought out the following relatively encouraging facts : a considerable 
number of new statistical series had been initiated between 1953 and 
1957, many of them in countries that were not far advanced in the 
statistical field ; other series had been improved ; and new methods, 
including sampling techniques, had been more widely applied than 
before. 

The report noted, however, that much still remained to be done, 
and that the principal weakness of national statistics lay in lack of 
information regarding major aspects of the labour situation, technical 
deficiencies reducing the reliability of information obtained, limited scope, 
distortion of series due to seasonal movements, and long delay in the 
publication of data. 

During the general discussion several delegates described recent 
events in their countries in the field of labour statistics. The discussion 
brought out the need for an expansion of methodological studies, the 
advantages and disadvantages of labour-force sample surveys, and the 
value of regional studies on wages ; however, the Ninth Conference did 
not adopt resolutions on the above subjects. 

On the other hand, discussion of consumer price indices and employ- 
ment injury statistics led to the adoption of resolutions which are de- 
scribed below. The Conference also adopted a resolution on the publica- 
tion of statistical documents. 


Social Security Statistics 


The great expansion of social security schemes since the end of the 
Second World ar has drawn attention to their value as potential 
sources of economic and social data. The development and use of social 
security statistics had been placed on the agenda of the Ninth Conference 
as a result of recommendations made by the 26th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and the Eighth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians. 
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The Committee responsible for examining this question devoted 
much of its general discussion to defining the scope of social security 
for purposes of statistical compilation. It finally decided to propose 
that the social security statistics of a country should be at least coexten- 
sive with the Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952, 
but recommended also that the data in question should be supplemented 
by statistics on schemes not covered by that Convention when they 
account for a significant proportion of the social protection available 
in the country. 

The principal resolution submitted by this Committee, and subse- 
quently adopted by the Conference, first defines the general objectives 
of social security statistics. It then proposes standards regarding statis- 
tics for the appraisal of social security systems, and sets out the uses to 
which social security data can be put for other statistical purposes. 
Finally, the resolution contains recommendations concerning national 
action to promote further development of social security statistics. 

In another resolution put forward by this same Committee, the 
Conference requests that the Office be instructed to develop a common 
body of statistical concepts, definitions and classifications which would 
facilitate the international comparison of social security data ; to con- 
tinue its inquiries on the cost of social security ; and to publish statistical 
information on various aspects of social security. 


International Standard Classification of Occupations 


The interest of the I.L.O. in occupational classification goes right 
back to 1923, for the First International Conference of Labour Statisti- 
cians, which met in that year, examined the advisability and possibility 
of establishing a standard international classification. However, this 
matter was not the subject of detailed study until the end of the Second 
World War. 

A long step towards the above objective was taken in 1949, when 
the Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians adopted 
a first international occupational classification in nine major groups. 
On the basis of preparatory work by the Office, the Eighth Conference 
took a further step forward by adopting a provisional subdivision of 
these nine major groups into 71 minor groups. 

The report on this same subject, prepared by the Office for the Ninth 
Conference, reviewed the whole work done during the preceding ten 
years and contained proposals regarding the major groups, minor groups 
and unit groups for a standard international classification of occupations. 

The Committee to which this question had been referred found 
that the draft before it was generally acceptable as an international 
classification ; this was not intended to supplant national classifications, 
but primarily to provide a list of occupational categories that could be 
used by countries in reporting their data to international organisations. 
The Committee considered that the theoretical problems of constructing 
an international classification had been sufficiently studied; the time 
had now come to test its practical value, particularly in connection with 
the population censuses to be held around 1960. 

However, certain special problems were discussed by the Committee, 
particularly the classification of communication workers, criteria for 
determining the “ principal occupation ”, and problems raised by the 
definition of “ armed forces”. As regards the classification of working 
proprietors in wholesale and retail trade, which had given rise to a long 
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controversy at the Eighth Conference, the Committee finally decided 
to set up a special minor group for these persons within the major group 
of sales workers. 

The International Standard Classification of Occupations approved 
by the Committee, and subsequently adopted by the Conference, is 
appended to the present article. 

The resolution approving the Classification recommends that, in 
reporting occupational statistics for purposes of international comparison, 
each country should arrange so far as possible for data to be available 
in conformity with the International Standard Classification of Occupa- 
tions ; and that proposals for amendments to the Classification which 
appear necessary on the basis of experience should be considered by an 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians after the results of the 
population censuses to be taken around 1960 have become available. 


Classification According to Status 


The international classification according to status is intended to 
supplement the International Standard Industrial Classification of all 
Economic Activities and the International Standard Classification of 
Occupations. It had already been the subject of recommendations by 
the Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, the Statis- 
tical and Population Commissions of the United Nations, and the 
Conference of Semmes Statisticians. The Governing Body had included 
it in the agenda of the Ninth International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians having regard to the interest it was arousing at the international 
and national levels. The Committee on this question found that, owing 
to differences of opinion regarding the basis on which a classification 
by status should established, it would be premature to propose 
adoption of any subgroups at the present stage ; nor would it even be 
appropriate to make formal proposals for modification of the main 
groups already recommended at the international level and used in many 
countries (employers ; own-account workers ; employees ; and unpaid 
family workers). 

In its report, which was approved by the Conference, the Committee 
therefore merely drew the attention of the international organisations 
concerned to the principal views expressed by members of the Com- 
mittee during the discussion. In particular the Committee unanimously 
agreed that it would be useful to add to the above-mentioned four tradi- 
tional groups a fifth group covering members of production co-operative 
units. Furthermore, most members of the Committee stressed the 
impossibility in practice of distinguishing unpaid family workers from 
family workers in general and considered that a group of “ famil 
workers ” should be established including both the paid and the wnpeld. 


Measurement of Underemployment 


The importance of measuring underemployment has been stressed 
on many occasions, more particularly since the end of the Second World 
War. The question was placed on the agenda of the Ninth Conference 
of Labour Statisticians following a recommendation by the Eighth 
Conference. 

Members of the Committee on this subject pointed out that under- 
employment takes two oy | different forms, depending on the 
country’s economic and social development and on the branch of 
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economic activity. The main resolution submitted by the Committee, 
and adopted by the Conference, distinguishes these two main forms as 
follows : 


visible underemployment, which involves shorter than normal periods 
of work and which is characteristic of persons involuntarily working part 
time ; and 

invisible underemployment, which is characteristic of persons whose 
working time is not abnormally reduced but whose earnings are abnormally 
low or whose jobs do not permit full use of their capacities or skills (some- 
times called disguised underemployment), or who are employed in establish- 
ments or economic units whose productivity is abnormally low (sometimes 
called potential underemployment). 


In view of the limited national experience in the measurement of 
invisible underemployment, the recommendations made in the resolution 
are restricted to visible underemployment only. As regards invisible 
underemployment the Conference recommended that methods of 
inquiry should be evolved, particularly in the less well developed coun- 
tries, to analyse disguised and potential underemployment, above all the 
former because of its extent and the fact that it is more easily measured. 

In a separate resolution, which was also adopted by the Conference, 
the Committee recommended that the Office should be instructed to 
assist in the most appropriate way countries that may desire to carry 
out studies or to undertake inquiries on underemployment ; and to 
promote the exchange of information on techniques and results of studies 
of underemployment among the countries concerned. 


Statistics of Employment Injuries 


The Conference recalled that, except for a resolution on frequency 
and severity rates adopted by the Sixth Conference, questions of employ- 
ment injury statistics had hardly been considered by the International 
Conferences of Labour Statisticians since 1923, though the limited field 
of occupational disease had received some attention at the Eighth 
Conference. 

Several delegates referred to the inadequacy of the international 
standards now in force ; it was important to have statistical bases such 
that employment risks could be analysed and programmes prepared 
for the prevention of occupational accidents and diseases. The Con- 
ference accordingly adopted a resolution which recommends that the 
Office should be instructed to make a study of national employment 
injury statistics and to convene a committee of experts that would 
prepare recommendations for international action in this field. 


Consumer Price Indices 


In another resolution the Conference invited the Governing Body 
to instruct the Office to collect information on national practices in the 
compilation of consumer price indices, and to make a study of the 
theoretical and practical aspects of the measurement of consumer price 
changes through index numbers. 


CONCLUSION 


The Ninth International Conference of Labour Statisticians seems 
likely to be a milestone in the international development of labour 
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statistics, owing both to the large number of countries and international 
a represented at the session and to the importance of the 
subjects dealt with and the resolutions adopted. 

Crowning almost ten years’ study by the Office in consultation with 
the various governments and advised by several groups of experts, the 
Ninth Conference endorsed an International Standard Classification of 
Occupations, the basis of which had been laid by the Seventh Conference, 
including nine major groups, 73 minor groups and 201 unit groups. This 
Classification will be put to the test when the various national censuses 
are held around 1960. 

The Conference entered two new fields—social security statistics and 
the measurement of underemployment. 

The potentialities of social security records were studied in detail 
for the first time, and the Conference’s recommendations regarding the 
use of the resulting data for appraisal of social security schemes and 

roduction or improvement of general statistics open a new field for 
initiative on the part of both statisticians and social security admin- 
istrators. 

No doubt the conclusions of the Ninth Conference on the measure- 
ment of underemployment are far from exhausting this complex subject. 
Nevertheless they provide a basis for action in what has hitherto 
remained, internationally speaking, almost virgin territory. Further- 
more, they show that it is both necessary and possible to extend the 
studies of labour force employment statistics which, at least as far as 
the economically more developed countries are concerned, were brought 
to an advanced stage at the Sixth and oo Conferences by the 
adoption of resolutions concerning statistics of employment, unemploy- 
ment and the labour force. 

The work done by the Conference is the achievement of more than 
100 experts sent by 45 countries and eight international organisations. 
Only the first of this series of conferences, held in 1923, had previously 
brought together representatives of over 30 countries. The growth of the 
International Conferences of Labour Statisticians confirms the important 
place they now hold in the statistical world. Their size and coverage, 
the increasing scope and complexity of the questions handled, and the 
difficulties that certain countries experience in sending experts on such 
widely different subjects—all this raises the question whether it will 
not soon be necessary to consider spacing out the meetings of the Con- 
ferences and having greater recourse to groups of experts to examine 
each particular question, so that the International Conferences of Labour 
Statisticians may continue to promote international standardisation 
and the provision of technical advice to the various countries in its 
particular field. 


Appendix 
THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS ! 


Major Group 0: Professional, Technical and Related Workers. 


0-0 Architects, Engineers and Surveyors 
0-01 Architects 
0-02 Engineers 
0-03 Surveyors 





1 Revised version taking into account the modifications suggested at the Conference. 
The groups which have been revised are marked with an asterisk. 
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0-1 Chemists, Physicists, Geologists and Other Physical Scientists 
0-11 Chemists 
0-12 Physicists 
0-19 Physical Scientists n.e.c. 

0-2 Biologists, Veterinarians, Agronomists and Related Scientists 


0-21 Veterinarians 
0-22 Biologists and Animal Scientists, n.e.c. 
0-23 Agronomists, Silviculturists and Horticultural Scientists 


0-3 Physicians, Surgeons and Dentists 
0-31 Physicians and Surgeons 
0-32 Dentists 
0-4 Nurses and Midwives 
0-41 Nurses, Professional 
0-42 Midwives 
0-49 Nurses n.e.c. 
0-5 Professional Medical Workers n.e.c., and Medical Technicians 
0-51 Pharmacists 
0-52 Optometrists 
0-53 Medical Technicians 
0-59 Professional Medical Workers n.e.c. 
0-6 Teachers 


0-61 University Teachers 
0-69 Teachers n.e.c. 


0-7 Clergy and Related Members of Religious Orders 

0-71 Clergy and Related Members of Religious Orders 
0-8 Jurists 

0-81 Jurists 
*0-9 Artists, Writers and Related Workers 


*0-91 Painters, Sculptors and Related Creative Artists 
*0-92 Authors, Journalists and Related Writers 
*0-93 Actors, Musicians, Dancers and Related Workers 


*0-X Draughtsmen, and Science and Engineering Technicians n.e.c. 


*0-X1 Draughtsmen 
*0-X9 Science and Engineering Technicians n.e.c., and Laboratory 
Assistants 


*0-Y Other Professional, Technical and Related Workers 


*0-Y1 Accountants, Professional 

*0-Y2 Social Workers 

*0-Y3 Librarians and Archivists 

*0-Y4 Economists, Actuaries and Statisticians 

*0-Y9 Professional, Technical and Related Workers, n.e.c. 


Major Group 1 : Administrative, Executive and Managerial Workers. 


1-0 Administrators and Executive Officials, Government 
1-01 Administrators and Executive Officials, Government 


*1-1 Directors, Managers and Working Proprietors 
*1-11 Directors, Managers and Working Proprietors, Mining and 
Quarrying, Manufacturing, Construction, Electricity, Gas, 
Water and Sanitary Services 
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1-12 Directors and Managers, Wholesale and Retail Trade 

*1-13 Directors, Managers and Working Proprietors, Banks and 
Other Financial Institutions, Insurance and Real Estate 

*1-14 Directors, Managers and Working Proprietors, Transport, 
Storage and Communication 

*1-15 Directors, Managers and Working Proprietors, Service Indus- 
tries 

*1-19 Directors, Managers and Working Proprietors, n.e.c. 


Major Group 2 : Clerical Workers. 


2-0 Book-keepers and Cashiers 
2-01 Book-keepers and Cashiers 


2-1 Stenographers and Typists 
2-11 Stenographers and Typists 


2-9 Clerical Workers, Miscellaneous 


2-91 Office Machine Operators 
2-99 Clerical Workers n.e.c. 


Major Group 3 : Sales Workers. 


*3-0 Working Proprietors, Wholesale and Retail Trade 


*3-01 Working Proprietors, Wholesale Trade 
*3-02 Working Proprietors, Retail Trade 


3-1 Insurance and Real Estate Salesmen, Salesmen of Securities and Ser- 
vices, and Auctioneers 


3-11 Insurance and Real Estate Salesmen, Salesmen of Securities 
and Services, and Auctioneers 


3-2 Commercial Travellers and Manufacturers’ Agents 
3-21 Commercial Travellers and Manufacturers’ Agents 


3-3 Salesmen, Shop Assistants and Related Workers 


3-31 Salesmen and Shop Assistants 
3-32 Street Vendors, Canvassers and Newsvendors 
3-39 Salesmen, Shop Assistants and Related Workers, n.e.c. 


Major Group 4 : Farmers, Fishermen, Hunters, Loggers and Related Workers. 


4-0 Farmers and Farm Managers 
4-01 Farmers and Farm Managers 


4-1 Farm Workers n.e.c. 
4-11 Farm Workers n.e.c. 


4-2 Hunters and Related Workers 
4-21 Hunters and Related Workers 


4-3 Fishermen and Related Workers 
4-31 Fishermen and Related Workers 


4-4 Loggers and Other Forestry Workers 
4-41 Loggers and Other Forestry Workers 
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Major Group 5 : Miners, Quarrymen and Related Workers. 


5-0 


5-1 


5-2 


5-9 


Miners and Quarrymen 
5-01 Miners and Quarrymen 


Well Drillers and Related Workers 
5-11 Well Drillers and Related Workers 


Mineral Treaters 
5-21 Mineral Treaters 


Miners, Quarrymen and Related Workers, n.e.c. 
5-99 Miners, Quarrymen and Related Workers, n.e.c. 


Major Group 6 : Workers in Transport and Communication Occupations. 


6-0 


6-2 


6-3 


6-4 


6-6 


6-7 


6-8 


6-9 





Deck Officers, Engineer Officers and Pilots, Ship 


6-01 Deck Officers and Pilots, Ship 
6-02 Engineer Officers, Ship 


Deck and Engine-Room Ratings (Ship), Barge Crews and Boatmen 


6-11 Deck Ratings (Ship), Barge Crews and Boatmen 
6-12 Engine-Room Ratings, Firemen and Oilers, Ship 


Aircraft Pilots, Navigators and Flight Engineers 
6-21 Aircraft Pilots, Navigators and Flight Engineers 


Drivers and Firemen, Railway Engine 
6-31 Drivers and Firemen, Railway Engine 


Drivers, Road Transport 

6-41 Drivers of Motorised Vehicles 

6-42 Drivers of Animals and Animal-Drawn Vehicles 
6-43 Drivers Propelling their Vehicles 


Conductors and Brakemen, Railway 
6-51 Conductors and Brakemen, Railway 


Inspectors, Supervisors, Traffic Controllers and Dispatchers, Trans- 
port 

6-61 Inspectors and Supervisors, Transport 

6-62 Traffic Controllers and Dispatchers, Transport 


Telephone, Telegraph and Related Telecommunication Operators 


6-71 Telephone and Telegraph Operators 
6-72 Radio Communication Operators 


Postmen and Messengers 


6-81 Postmen 
6-82 Messengers 


Workers in Transport and Communication Occupations, n.e.c. 

6-91 Conductors, Road Transport 

6-92 Workers in Transport Occupations n.e.c. 

6-93 Inspectors, Traffic Controllers and Dispatchers, Communica- 
tion 

6-94 Workers in Communication Occupations n.e.c. 
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Major Group 7 and 8: Craftsmen, Production Process Workers, and Lab- 
ourers N.€.C. 


7-0 Spinners, Weavers, Knitters, Dyers and Related Workers 
7-01 Fibre Preparers 
7-02 Spinners and Winders, Textiie 
7-03 Weavers, Loom Fixers and Loom Preparers 
7-04 Knitters and Knitting Machine Setters 
7-05 Pattern-Card Preparers 
7-06 Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers of Textiles 
7-09 Textile Fabrics and Related Products Makers n.e.c. 


7-1 Tailors, Cutters, Furriers and Related Workers 

7-11 Tailors, Dressmakers and Garment Makers 

7-12 Fur Tailors and Related Workers 

7-13 Milliners and Hatmakers 

7-14 Upholsterers and Related Workers 

7-15 Patternmakers, Markers and Cutters, Textile Products, Leather 
Garments and Gloves 

7-16 Sewers and Embroiderers, Textile and Fur Products, Leather 
Garments and Gloves 

7-19 Apparel and Related Products Makers n.e.c. 


7-2 Leather Cutters, Lasters and Sewers (except Gloves and Garments) 
and Related Workers 
7-21 Shoemakers and Shoe Repairers 
7-22 Cutters, Lasters, Sewers, Footwear, and Related Workers 
7-23 Harness and Saddle Makers 
7-29 Leather Products Makers n.e.c. 


7-3 Furnacemen, Rollers, Drawers, Moulders and Related Metal Making 
and Treating Workers 
7-31 Furnacemen, Metal 
7-32 Annealers, Temperers and Related Heat Treaters 
7-33 Rolling Mill Operators, Metal 
7-34 Blacksmiths, Hammersmiths and Forgemen 
7-35 Moulders and Coremakers 
7-36 Metal Drawers and Extruders 
7-39 Metal Making and Treating Workers n.e.c. 


7-4 Precision Instrument Makers, Watchmakers, Jewellers and Related 
Workers 
7-41 Precision Instrument Makers, Watch and Clock Makers, and 
Repairmen 
7-42 Jewellers, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
7-43 Jewellery Engravers 


7-5 Toolmakers, Machinists, Plumbers, Welders, Platers and Related 
Workers 
7-50 Fitter-Machinists, Toolmakers and Machine Tool Setters 
7-51 Machine Tool Operators 
7-52 Fitter-Assemblers and Machine Erectors (except Electrical 
and Precision Instrument Fitter-Assemblers) 
7-53 Mechanics-Repairmen (except Electrical and Precision Instru- 
ment Repairmen) 
7-54 Sheet Metal Workers 
7-55 Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
7-56 Welders and Flame Cutters 
7-57 Metal Plate and Structural Metal Workers 
7-58 Electro-Platers, Dip Platers and Related Workers 
7-59 Metal Workers n.e.c. 
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7-6 Electricians and Related Electrical and Electronics Workers 
7-61 Electricians, Electrical Repair.nen and Related Electrical 
Workers 
7-62 Electrical and Electronics Fitters 
7-63 Mechanics-Repairmen, Radio and Television 
7-64 Installers and Repairmen, Telephone and Telegraph 
7-65 Linemen and Cable Jointers 
7-69 Electrical and Electronics Workers n.e.c. 


Carpenters, Joiners, Cabinetmakers, Coopers and Related Workers 
7-71 Carpenters and Joiners 

7-72 Cabinetmakers 

7-73 Sawyers and Woodworking Machine Setters and Operators 
7-79 Woodworkers n.e.c. 


Painters and Paperhangers 


7-81 Painters and Paperhangers, Construction and Maintenance 
7-82 Painters (except Construction and Maintenance) 


Bricklayers, Plasterers, and Construction Workers n.e.c. 


7-91 Bricklayers, Stone Masons and Tile Setters 
7-92 Plasterers 

7-93 Cement Finishers and Terrazzo Workers 
7-94 Insulation Appliers 

7-95 Glaziers 

7-99 Construction Workers n.e.c. 


Compositors, Pressmen, Engravers, Bookbinders and Related Workers 
8-01 Compositors and Type-setters 

8-02 Pressmen, Printing 

8-03 Stereotypers and Electrotypers 


8-04 Engravers, Printing (except Photo-Engravers) 
8-05 Photo-Engravers 

8-06 Bookbinders and Related Workers 

8-09 Printing Workers n.e.c. 


Potters, Kilnmen, Glass and Clay Formers and Related Workers 
8-11 Glass Formers, Cutters, Grinders and Finishers 

8-12 Potters and Related Clay and Abrasive Formers 

8-13 Furnacemen and Kilnmen, Glass and Ceramics 

8-14 Decorators, Glass and Ceramics 

8-19 Glass and Ceramics Workers n.e.c. 


Millers, Bakers, Brewmasters and Related Food and Beverage Workers 


8-21 Millers, Grain and Related Products 

8-22 Bakers and Pastry Cooks 

8-23 Sugar and Chocolate Confectionery Makers 

8-24 Brewers, Wine Makers and Related Workers 

8-25 Curers, Freezers, Cooks and Related Canners and Preservers 
8-26 Butchers and Meat Cutters 

8-27 Dairy Workers 

8-29 Food Processors n.e.c. 


Chemical and Related Process Workers 


8-31 Batch and Continuous Still Operators 

8-32 Cookers, Roasters and Other Heat Treaters, Chemical and 
Related Processes 

8-33 Crushers, Millers, Calenderers, Chemical and Related Processes 

8-34 Paper Pulp Preparers 

8-35 Paper Makers 

8-39 Chemical and Related Process Workers n.e.c. 
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8-4 Tobacco Preparers and Products Makers 
8-41 Tobacco Preparers 
8-42 Cigar Makers 
8-43 Cigarette Makers 
8-49 Tobacco Products Makers n.e.c. 


8-5 Craftsmen and Production Process Workers, n.e.c. 

8-51 Basketry Weavers and Related Workers 

8-52 Tyre Builders, Vulcanisers, and Related Rubber Products 
Makers 

8-53 Plastics Products Makers 

8-54 Tanners, Fellmongers, Pelt Dressers and Related Workers 

8-55 Photographic Dark Room Workers 

8-56 Makers of Musical Instruments and Related Workers 

8-57 Stone Cutters and Carvers 

8-58 Paper Products Makers 

8-59 Miscellaneous Craftsmen and Production Process Workers, 
N.e.c, 


8-6 Packers, Labellers and Related Workers 
8-61 Packers, Labellers and Related Workers 


8-7 Stationary Engine and Excavating and Lifting Equipment Operators 
and Related Workers 


8-71 Operators, Stationary Engines and Related Equipment, and 
Boiler Firemen 

8-72 Crane and Hoist Operators 

8-73 Riggers and Cable Splicers 

8-74 Operators of Earth-Moving and Other Construction Machinery 


N.€.C, 

8-75 Materials-Handling Equipment Operators 

8-76 Oilers and Greasers, Stationary Engines, Motor Vehicles and 
Related Equipment 


8-8 Longshoremen and Related Freight Handlers 
8-81 Longshoremen and Related Freight Handlers 


8-9 Labourers n.e.c. 
8-99 Labourers n.e.c. 


Major Group 9 : Service, Sport and Recreation Workers. 


9-0 Fire Fighters, Policemen, Guards and Related Workers 


9-01 Fire Fighters and Related Workers 
9-02 Policemen and Detectives 
9-09 Guards and Related Workers, n.e.c. 


9-1 Housekeepers, Cooks, Maids and Related Workers 


9-11 Housekeepers, Housekeeping Stewards and Matrons 
9-12 Cooks 
9-19 Maids, Valets and Related Service Workers, n.e.c. 


9-2 Waiters, Bartenders and Related Workers 
9-21 Waiters, Bartenders and Related Workers 


9-3 Building Caretakers, Cleaners and Related Workers 


9-31 Building Caretakers 
9-32 Charworkers, Cleaners and Related Workers 
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9-4 Barbers, Hairdressers, Beauticians and Related Workers 

9-41 Barbers, Hairdressers, Beauticians and Related Workers 
9-5 Launderers, Dry Cleaners and Pressers 

9-51 Launderers, Dry Cleaners and Pressers 


9-6 Athletes, Sportsmen and Related Workers 
9-61 Athletes, Sportsmen and Related Workers 


9-7 Photographers and Related Camera Operators 
9-71 Photographers and Related Camera Operators 


9-8 Embalmers and Undertakers 
9-81 Embalmers and Undertakers 


9-9 Service, Sport and Recreation Workers n.e.c. 
9-99 Service, Sport and Recreation Workers n.e.c. 


Major Group X : Workers Not Classifiable by Occupation. 
X-1 New Workers Seeking Employment 
X-19 New Workers Seeking Employment 


X-2 Workers Reporting Occupations Unidentifiable or Inadequately 
Described 
X-29 Workers Reporting Occupations Unidentifiable or Inadequately 
Described 
X-3 Workers Not Reporting Any Occupation 
X-39 Workers Not Reporting Any Occupation 


Armed Forces. 


Members of the Armed Forces. 





Inter-Territorial Migrations of Africans 
South of the Sahara 


Every year very large numbers of Africans leave their tribal territories 
to seek employment in other parts of the continent. This phenomenon 
is intimately linked with the rate of economic development of Africa and, 
in addition, it raises grave social problems since it involves societies at 
the opposite poles of economic and social evolution—the tribal group from 
which the migrant comes and the industrial society to which he must 
adapt himself. It is with these migrations and their social and economic 
aspects that the present article is concerned.* 


Africa has an area of 11 million square miles (30 million square 
kilometres), which corresponds to about one-fifth of the total land 
surface of the earth. In 1954 the population was estimated at about 
210 million, a 5 per cent. error being considered possible, including 
over 5 million persons of European origin mainly resident in the tem- 
perate zones of the southern and northern extremities and in the 
highlands. 

International migrations in the parts of Africa bordering the Mediter- 
ranean are characterised by the nearness of Europe and therefore 
present different features from migrations south of the Sahara desert. 
This part of the continent accounts for about two-thirds of its total 
area and contains a population estimated at 142 million in 1954, including 
over 3.5 million persons of European origin, more than 3 million of 
whom live in the Union of South Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. African migrations within this area have kept pace 
with a rapid rate of industrial development, largely primary, which 
has become increasingly dependent on a constant supply of cheap 
African labour. Without this source of labour the development of 
the industrially significant territories would have followed a totally 
different trend. 

The factors that justify a distinction between internal and external 
migration in more advanced areas are not present to the same degree 
in Africa, where border crossings by Africans are generally subject 
to little or no control and where ethnic and cultural zones bear no 
relation to political frontiers. Much of what is said below regarding 
the causes and results of inter-territorial movements is therefore equally 
applicable to the numerically much more important internal migrations. 
However, inasmuch as geographical and administrative factors have 
influenced the character and rate of economic development, inter- 


1See also “The Development of Wage-Earning Employment in Tropical Africa ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIV, No. 3, Sep. 1956, p. 239, and P. de Briry : 
“The Productivity of African Labour”, ibid., Vol. LX XII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sep. 1955, 
p. 119. 
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territorial movements reflect differences of industrial progress, the most 
highly developed territories absorbing manpower that does not find 
sufficient opportunities for wage-earning employment in its own territory. 
Apart from their economic significance, intra-African migrations 
generate social problems that are largely absent from migrations between 
countries of European civilisation. By leaving his tribal environment 
and engaging in paid employment the African cuts through all the 
stages of the industrial revolution without the benefit of organised 
orientation or preparation ; the nefarious consequences are only too 
evident in the urban areas of Africa. A traditional attitude of laisser- 
faire has given way in recent years to increasing public concern with 
the problems raised by the sudden contact of a pre-industrial society 
with the life of a modern economy. Measures that have been taken 
to mitigate the worst effects are designed, on the one hand, to stabilise 
the African worker at his place of employment by offering more accept- 
able living conditions and, on the other hand, to make tribal agriculture 
more productive. As will be seen later these types of measures are 
mutually complementary ; however, they tend to generalise a cultural 
cleavage which, up to now, has only affected a small African élite. 


CAUSES OF MIGRATORY MOVEMENTS 


The growing tendency of able-bodied men to leave their tribal 
lands and to engage in paid employment for periods of varying length 
is due to factors both of impulsion and of attraction, i.e. conditions in 
Native agriculture are sufficiently bad to induce many individuals to 
try their luck elsewhere, and paid employment in industry appears 
to satisfy a number of their wants. 

The underlying causes of this phenomenon can be summarised 
under three headings: the pressure of population on land resources, 
the need for money, and psychological considerations that endow the 
urban environment with certain advantages over tribal life. 


Pressure of Population on Land 


In the course of European colonisation Africans have been compelled 
to give up land for white settlers or to live in Native reserves. The 
amount and the quality of land lost to Africans varies widely from 
one tribe and territory to another, but in most cases the African 
population has had to dispense with an important part of its traditional 
territory or to abandon it entirely. The Chewa tribe of Northern 
Rhodesia, for instance, lost 75 per cent. of its land, first owing to the 
invasion of a neighbouring tribe, an indirect result of European settle- 
ment ; later as a result of the compulsory cession of land to white 
settlers ; and finally through restriction to a Native reserve. 

The inevitable result of territorial restriction has been a corresponding 
reduction in the standard of living of Africans, whose methods of 
agriculture have remained essentially unchanged. It has been said that, 
prior to European colonisation, Africans disposed of so much land as 
to lack inducement for the adoption of more efficient agricultural 
techniques. While it is true, in general, that Native agriculture is 
inefficient and wasteful, opportunities for Africans to learn better 
methods have so far been rare.! Moreover, because of the inflexibility 


1 Notable efforts to rehabilitate Native agriculture have, however, been made in 
Kenya, Mozambique, Southern Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika. 
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of primitive cultures the adoption of techniques unrelated to tradition 
frequently results in serious disorganisation. 

owever, even if present efforts to instruct Africans in better 
methods of cultivation are intensified and show favourable results, 
there are many areas in which the population is already too large to 
be supported by the soil alone.! 

A further factor aggravates the pressure of population on Native 
resources. Colonial administrations have reduced inter-tribal warfare 
and improved general sanitary and medical conditions of the Native 
population. As a result the African population, after a long period of 
relative stability, has begun to grow at an alarming rate. It has 
been estimated, for example, that the African population of the 
Rhodesias will have doubled within 25 years, i.e. that it grows at an 
annual rate of over 3 per cent. including net immigration.? This rate 
of growth corresponds to the highest registered anywhere and consider- 
ably exceeds the absorptive capacity of the fastest growing economies. 

Coupled with the above-mentioned factors, and partly as their 
result, the soil under Native cultivation has suffered from increasing 
exhaustion. It has been estimated that the productivity of the soil 
cultivated by Natives in the reserves of Kenya has dropped by 50 per 
cent. since before the war, despite efforts to control soil erosion and to 
teach the use of fertiliser. 

Since one of the results of population pressure on land has been 
the departure of able-bodied men, it is likely that agricultural produc- 
tivity has suffered a further drop owing to the poor quality of the 
available labour force. 


The Need for Money 


The preceding description has indicated that there are compelling 
primary needs which African society can no longer satisfy through its 
own efforts. To this must be added an equally imperative need for 
money that has arisen among a large part of African society, though 
not always of its own initiative. The pure tribal economy had no need 
for money and it is still rare for tribal produce to be exchanged for 
currency. But the imposition of taxes has largely changed this happy 
state. Since Native agriculture is not usually capable of supplying the 
money needs of the tribe, while the tribe is forcibly, though not entirely 
unwillingly, a participant in a money economy, it becomes essential 
that some members should sell their services. Moreover, the growing 
contact of Africans with the commercial sphere of European civilisation 
has created a certain demand—for textiles, hand tools, matches, and 
so on—which cannot be satisfied without money. The attitude of the 
African towards paid employment is therefore described more aptly 
as “ buying money ” than as “ earning a living ”. 


Psychological Factors 


The foregoing analysis mentioned some compelling reasons why a 
proportion of Africans are forced to accept wage-earning employ- 


1In 1946 the Native population of Natal amounted to 1.7 million and had at its 
disposal 10,800 square miles of land. If all Natives had in fact lived within this area, 
the average density per square mile would have been 157 persons, a concentration judged 
excessive for the type of land even under the assumption that advanced agricultural 
techniques are being used. In the most fertile native reserves of Kenya, the concentration 
of Native population is even higher, varying between 600 and 1,200 per square mile. 

2 Central African Territories : Geographical, Historical and Economic Survey (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1951), p. 15. 
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ment in industrial centres. In addition, however, there are less coercive 
reasons for this trend. They result indirectly from the superior status 
ot the white community in Africa, in so far as Natives are inclined to 
regard the Europeanised environment as a desirable goal integration 
into which brings prestige and material benefits. In fact, young 
Africans are not unresponsive to the appeal of the city, to the scope 
it offers for entertainment and to the freedom—albeit limited—afforded 
by anonymity. To exchange the irksome traditions and poverty of the 
tribe against such apparent advantages must seem an excellent choice 
indeed to many young Atfricans. 

What are, however, the material advantages the African gains by 
transplanting himself into an urban environment ? Data collected in 
Native reserves of the Union of South Africa reveal that the average 
cash value of crops produced by a five-member family amounted to 
about {17 a year in 1944. In 1940 the annual wages for unskilled 
industrial employment open to Africans in the Union varied between 
£46 and £52. Probably this ratio has not changed significantly since. 
Although a comparison of standards of living in these two types of 
economic activity is complicated by the fact that the switch from one 
to the other involves a completely altered way of life, it is evident that 
industrial employment enables Africans to reach a higher level of indi- 
vidual productivity than tribal agriculture. The wage levels at which 
African labour participates in the economy are, however, generally 
too low to satisfy even the elementary needs of a couple, much less of 
a family. This is the main cause of the temporary character of Native 
employment ; the able-bodied male African avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity of raising his standard of living by migrating to the city ; but 
since he cannot support a family at his place of employment he is forced 
to make frequent journeys to his home. 

The economic reality in much of Africa is that Native agriculture 
cannot support the African population, while the principal alternative 
source of income, i.e. industry, remunerates the African workers on 
whom its functioning depends at rates that do not support life in the 
city. African society therefore depends largely on both types of 
economic activity ; subsistence agriculture at the base and industrial 
employment to rajse the income to the vital minimum. 

A notable feature of African industry is its extraordinary quantita- 
tive demand for unskilled labour. Two inter-related conditions are 
responsible for this inflation. First, since the low wages paid in industry 
compel Africans to return to their homes frequently to maintain con- 
tact with their families 1, the number of Africans actually employed 
at a given time is much smaller than the number of those who make part 
of their living out of wages. According to a United Nations estimate 
the latter figure is from three to five times the former. This does not 
seem excessive if it is considered that four teams may be constantly 
involved in African labour migration: one team working the tribal 
land, one on its way to the city, one on its way back to the land, and 
one actually on the job. The second, perhaps even more important, 
factor causing a disproportionate demand for African labour is in 
part a result of the first ; owing to the short periods they spend at 
remunerated work and their indiscriminate interchange between different 


1 An indication of African labour mobility is given in a study carried out in Johannes- 
burg ; between 1936 and 1944 the average labour turnover among Africans employed in 
industry was 100 per cent. every 20 months. 
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types of employment, African workers are extraordinarily unproductive. 
More will be said on this question further on, but it may be mentioned 
here that it is a general practice in Africa to use several Natives—some- 
times as many as six—for a job that would be done by one worker 
in a more advanced country. 


REGULATION OF MIGRATION 


During the early period of European colonisation African workers 
were not inclined to accept wage-earning employment voluntarily and 
compulsory recruitment was frequently resorted to in order to supply 
the needs of white settlers for manpower. Once migration for employ- 
ment had become an accepted part of the African way of life, the use 
of direct compulsion in recruitment procedures was generally abandoned 
and the practice is now restricted to a few little-advertised instances. 
At present, more variegated pre-occupations inspire official policies 
with regard to Native migrations. 

It has been stated previously that, by and large, African migrants 
cross territorial frontiers with little or no supervision. This is true 
despite the large body of relevant legislation, since an effective border 
control is physically impossible in most areas of Africa and, in view 
of other direct or indirect checks, is unnecessary. Intra-African migra- 
tions of Natives are generally devoid of the political, ethnic and cultural 
implications characteristic of international movements between more 
advanced countries. Since Africans generally have few civic responsi- 
bilities such as voting or military service, and since their cultural 
characteristics are not identifiable with political areas, their migrations 
represent an almost exclusively economic and demographic phenomenon. 

Measures at present applied to African migrants are of three main 
types: (a) those designed to prevent excessive depletion of the Native 
lands of their most valuable workers and applied at the point of depar- 
ture of migratory movements; (b) those organising the movements 
of migrants and protecting them during the journey in either direction ; 
and (c) those applicable at the place of employment, i.e. in urban areas, 
and intended to ensure a supply of labour and at the same time maintain 
public order. 

The desire to protect the tribal economy against the harmful effects 
of excessive emigration of able-bodied men finds its legal expression in 
regulations controlling the activities of recruiters, the registration of 
Natives (and, by this means, the control of their movements), measures 
to protect the welfare of family members remaining behind (deferred 
payment of wages, communications between family and wage earner), 
and provisions for repatriation after completion of the work contract. 

The migratory movements are sometimes carried out under bilateral 
arrangements between the territory of origin on the one hand and the 
territory of destination or a recruiting organisation on the other. Such 
arrangements may include the provision of mechanised transport, of 
shelter and food during the journey and of medical examinations. 
Bilateral agreements have also been concluded whose provisions go 
beyond the protection of migrants during their journeys and include the 
regulation of recruitment, conditions of work, and the like. 

At his place of employment the African is usually subject to a body 
of local police regulations varying considerably in severity and com- 
plexity. Registration and the carrying of identity papers is compulsory 
in most cases. Other regulations often restrict Africans to certain zones 
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and impose a curfew on them. As a rule there is little attempt by 
the authorities to co-ordinate the influx of African workers to the cities 
with known manpower requirements, firstly because the requirements 
experienced by individual employers are not centrally collated, and 
secondly because the presence of Africans in the cities is mainly treated 
as a matter of public order and hygiene rather than as a manpower 
problem.' With few exceptions, where a limited network of Native 
employment offices has been established, the relationship between 
labour demand and supply has been given free play through the relative 
elasticity of the market and the effect of reports filtering back to the 
sources of Native labour. 

A summary of the principal known laws and regulations relating to 
inter-territorial migrations is given in the following pages. This con- 
siderable amount of legislative material should not lead to the miscon- 
ception that all, or even an important part, of inter-territorial migrations 
proceed under formal control. The overwhelming majority of African 
migrants leave their tribal lands on their own impulse, follow the tracks 
and by-roads towards the centres of employment, little knowing nor 
caring what illusory confines they happen to cross in the course of their 
progress, and are only caught in the network of administrative curbs 
when at or near their place of employment. 

A number of international labour Conventions and Recommendations 
have a more or less direct bearing on the subject of migrations within 
or between non-metropolitan or underdeveloped territories. Some of 
these international instruments have had a considerable influence on 
recent legislation and practices in Africa and their importance may be 
expected to continue to grow. This section will therefore deal in turn 
with the pertinent international instruments adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, bilateral and multilateral agreements, and 
territorial regulations. 


International Labour Conventions and Recommendations 


International labour Conventions dealing with various aspects of 
migration and recruitment include the Unemployment Convention, 
1919, which contains a provision for the establishment of free public 
employment agencies ; the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Con- 
vention (Revised), 1949, which provides for the progressive abolition of 
agencies conducted for profit ; the Employment Service Convention, 
1948 ; the Inspection of Emigrants Convention, 1926, which regulates 
the inspection and protection of emigrants on board ship; and the 
Migration for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949, which deals in 
great detail with the subject of workers’ migration. In addition, the 
last three Conventions are supplemented by Recommendations ; but in 
view of the particular conditions prevailing in non-metropolitan terri- 
tories—a circumstance recognised in the constitutional provisions of the 
International Labour Organisation adopted in 1946 regarding the obli- 
gation of governments to extend the application of ratified Conventions 
to their non-metropolitan territories—the influence of general Conven- 
tions and Recommendations in these areas has remained small. 

In orer to meet this problem the International Labour Conference 
has adopted a number of instruments since 1946 which have a specific 


1 A network of Native Labour Bureaux has been in existence in the Union of South 
Africa since 1952. 
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bearing on the migration of workers in non-metropolitan territories. 
These include the Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Conven- 
tion, 1947, the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Conven- 
tion, 1947, and the Protection of Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped 
Countries) Recommendation, 1955. Pertinent Conventions adopted 
prior to 1946 include the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 
1936, and the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Conven- 
tion, 1939. 

These instruments have the advantage that, by being more restricted 
in their area of application, they squarely tackle the problems besetting 
the populations As which they have been designed. In particular they 
take account of the fact that indigenous workers need more complete 
protection than the workers covered by the general Conventions men- 
tioned, since the former often have a confused or wrong impression of 
industrial life and may have no understanding of the employment 
contract ; the activities of recruiting agents also call for special super- 
vision. 

The Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936, has the 
additional advantage, unlike the Migration for Employment Convention 
and Recommendation (Revised), 1949, of covering internal as well as 
international migratory movements. This is of particular relevance to 
Africa where, as has been implied before, the political aspects of migra- 
tion dwindle before the needs for the economic, social and physical 
protection of migrants. This Convention therefore sets out the general 
policy to be followed in order to avoid the adverse effects of excessive 
recruitment ; provides for the control of permission to recruit ; forbids 
recruiting by chiefs or government officials ; and calls for a system of 
recruiting licences, examination of recruited workers by a public officer, 
their medical examination and transportation, their free repatriation 
under certain conditions, etc. However, the Convention is limited to 
“indigenous” workers as defined in the text and its provisions, with the 
exception of those regarding repatriation, apply only until the moment 
of the migrant’s arrival and acceptance of employment. 

The Protection of Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped Countries) 
Recommendation, 1955, particularly aims at reducing the adjustment 
difficulties encountered by workers after acceptance of employment and, 
as its name indicates, applies to a wider range of workers than the afore- 
mentioned Convention. It consists mainly of two parts concerning the 
protection of workers and two dealing with the broader economic and 
social aspects of migration. One of the parts dealing with protection 
refers to the | grow of employment, the other to the outward and return 
journeys and to the period prior to employment. The protection of 
workers during their employment is dealt with under the headings of 
general policy, housing, wages, admission to skilled jobs without discri- 
mination, trade union activities, supply of consumer goods, social 
security, industrial safety and hygiene, relations with the areas of 
origin, and material, intellectual and moral welfare. The other part 
relating to protection deals with the organisation of transport and rest 
facilities, medical examinations, period of acclimatisation, repatriation 
(also in the case of workers not brought to the place of employment by 
the employer and in the event of the death of the worker), and similar 
questions. The two parts dealing with the wider economic and social 
aspects of the problem concern, on the one hand, measures to discourage 
migratory movements considered undesirable in the interest of the 
migrants and their areas of origin and, on the other, measures to be 
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taken with a view to stabilising the migrants at their places of employ- 
ment. It can be seen that this Recommendation has extremely far- 
reaching provisions and covers all the problems encountered in this 
type of migration. 

It should also be mentioned that the subject of discrimination in 
the field of employment and occupation (on account of race, colour and 
other criteria) was considered by the 40th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1957, when Conclusions aimed at the adoption 
of a Convention and Recommendation on the subject were adopted 
for final discussion in 1958. Instruments such as these would have a 
direct bearing on the access of African workers to training and employ- 
ment. 


Bilateral and Multilateral Agreements 


In 1928 the Governments of the Union of South Africa and of the 
Republic of Portugal concluded a bilateral agreement (then known as 
a Convention) with the object of establishing rules regarding the entry 
of African workers into Transvaal Province from Mozambique. In its 
modified form of 1934 this agreement authorised the recruitment of a 
maximum of 80,000 Mozambique Natives for work in the mines of the 
Union ; it also regulated recruitment conditions, the duration of con- 
tracts, re-engagement, deferred pay, and the like. 

A provisional agreement relating to migrant workers was concluded 
between the authorities of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland in 1938. It was superseded by a Convention signed in 
1942 and by another agreement signed in 1947, which came into effect 
in 1949. According to this last agreement the three signatories under- 
take to adopt reciprocal arrangements for: (a) the identification and 
control of migrant workers; (>) their repatriation after an agreed 
period ; (c) the maintenance of families and dependants of migrant 
workers during their absence from their homes ; (d) a system of deferred 
pay for migrant workers ; (¢) the provision of adequate medical services, 
housing and feeding (to include the provision of a pure water supply) ; 
and (/) the provision of adequate migrant labour inspectorate staff. 
The signatories agreed that each may take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to retain within its territory a sufficient number of adult able- 
bodied male Africans to meet its own economic requirements and 
to maintain the social structure of the Native groups. 

Other agreements are in force regulating migrations between Nigeria 
and Fernando Po (1942) and Spanish Guinea (1951), and between 
Nigeria and French Equatorial Africa. 

In 1936 an agreement was signed between the administration of 
Nyasaland and the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, a large 
organisation set up by industry to secure Native labour, for the engage- 
ment of Nyasalanders for work in the Rand mines. 


Territorial Regulations 
Union of South Africa. 


The Union of South Africa is exclusively an importer of Native labour, 
and the most important one in Africa. Its legislation relating to migra- 
tion concerns the African at his place of employment and pursues the 
objectives of supplying industry with labour, applying the official 
segregation (apartheid) policy and ensuring public order. In this intent 
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it applies equally to migrants from inside or outside the territory of the 
Union. This legislation consists of the Pass Laws, the Group Areas Act, 
the Natives (Urban Areas) Consolidation Act, 1945, and the Natives 
(Abolition of Passes and Co-ordination of Documents) Act, 1952. Re- 
strictions on the entry of Africans into urban areas are the responsibility 
of the local authorities. 

The establishment of Native Labour Bureaux through the Native 
Laws Amendment Act, 1952, affects extra-territorial migrants only 
indirectly. This Act is designed to guide labour into given areas, both 
by providing Africans with information and by preventing them from 
leaving an area affected by a manpower shortage for an area with a 
known surplus. 


Bechuanaland. 


There is no legislative control of migrant labour in Bechuanaland 
despite the fact that an estimated 50 to 60 per cent. of the fit adult men 
in the Protectorate are constantly away from their home country. In 
order to take account of the legal requirements in the Union of South 
Africa, however, the authorities issue passes to workers travelling 
to the Union. 


Basutoland. 


There is no migration legislation in Basutoland, but the authorities 
issue passes as in the case of Bechuanaland. 


Southern Rhodesia. 


Southern Rhodesia constitutes both an important centre of immigra- 
tion and a source of labour supply for the Union of South Africa. Its 
legislation consists partly of measures taken under the tripartite agree- 
ment with Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland already mentioned and 
partly of special provisions concerning employment contracts and 
recruitment. Free transport is furnished for Northern Rhodesian and 
Nyasaland Natives and their families into the territory and back to their 
homes at the end of their employment, providing they have worked at 
least nine months in the territory. 

The movement and residence of migrant workers is regulated in 
Southern Rhodesia by the same type of legislation as in the Union of 
South Africa, including the Pass Laws, the Native Registration Act and 
the Natives (Urban Areas) Accommodation and Registration Act. 


Northern Rhodesia. 


This territory supplies labour to Southern Rhodesia and the Union 
of South Africa. Its legislation consists of the Ordinance implementing 
the tripartite Migrant Labour Agreement concluded with Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and of the Employment of Natives Ordinance, 
some of the provisions of which follow or reproduce the provisions of the 
Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936. 

There are also laws and regulations regarding the registration and 
identification of Natives within the territory, which concern the relatively 
small immigration of Natives from Portuguese territories and from 
Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 
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Nyasaland. 


The situation in Nyasaland is similar to that in Northern Rhodesia. 
Emigration, which is the only significant form of inter-territorial 
movement, is controlled by regulations conforming to the provisions 
of the tripartite agreement with Southern and Northern Rhodesia and 
by recruiting regulations which follow the provisions of the Recruiting 
of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936. 


Tanganyika. 

This territory is a centre of both immigration and emigration. As 
regards recruitment, the Tanganyika Government has adopted legisla- 
tion closely following the provisions of the Recruiting of Indigencus 
Workers Convention, 1936. There are no pass regulations, but travel 
permits are issued free of charge to Africans who apply for them for use 
as identity documents. A system of employment offices has been set 
up and rest camps and transit centres are in operation along the main 
migration routes. 


Kenya. 

Kenya has employment legislation, an employment office organisa- 
tion and compulsory registration. The only known inter-territorial 
movement is a small immigration of Tanganyikans. 

Uganda. 


A considerable amount of immigration from Ruanda-Urundi and 
from Tanganyika is absorbed by Uganda. Employment legislation 


includes provisions concerning recruitment in conformity with the terms 
of the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936. The territory 
has an employment office system which is reported as not being fully 
operative because workers have no difficulty in finding employment. 
Transit camps have been set up by the administration on the main 
migration routes. A fairly large number of migrant workers are trans- 
ported by bus or truck. 


Ruanda-Urundi. 


A series of important migratory movements starts from Ruanda- 
Urundi in the direction of the neighbouring territories of Uganda, the 
Belgian Congo and Tanganyika. Legislation includes provisions on 
recruitment, largely conforming to the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers 
Convention, 1936. The movement of Africans out of the territory is 
regulated by a Decree of 1926 and an Ordinance of 1941, which make the 
acquisition of an exit pass compulsory. This pass is not required of 
persons living within ten kilometres of the frontier travelling for personal 
reasons and for a period of less than ten days. 


Belgian Congo. 


Various movements take place between the Belgian Congo and other 
territories, apparently resulting in a positive balance for the Congo. 
Legislation includes provisions on recruitment which follow the terms 
of the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936, and there 
are also legal provisions enabling recruitment and spontaneous engage- 
ment of Natives to be stopped in areas where the demographic position 
gives rise to anxiety. 
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French Equatorial Africa. 


Apart from a small number of Nigerian workers transferred under 
the bilateral agreement mentioned previously, no inter-territorial move- 
ments are known to take place from or toward French Equatorial Africa. 


Cameroons. 


There appear to be no inter-territorial movements of labour to or 
from the Cameroons. 


French West Africa and Togo. 


A — number of Natives from Upper Volta and the Ivory Coast in 
French West Africa and from Togo enter Ghana (the former Gold Coast) 
seasonally to work on farms and in mines. The only supervision of this 
migration on French territory is that provided by the filter stations set 
up by the mobile hygiene service on the frontier. 

There are no regulations concerning recruitment and an Order re- 
specting the establishment of placement offices has remained a dead 
letter. 

Nigeria. 

In addition to the previously mentioned bilateral agreements between 
Nigeria and French Equatorial Africa, Fernando Po and Spanish Guinea, 
the Labour Code Ordinance, 1945, regulates recruitment along the lines 
of the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936. There is also 
a system of placement offices. 


Sterra Leone. 


There is little industrial development in Sierra Leone and migrant 
labour is practically non-existent. 


Gambia. 


Although there is known to be some immigration into Gambia from 
the neighbouring Portuguese and French territories, no legislative 
provisions appear to exist. 


Ghana (Gold Coast). 


There is an important immigration to Ghana from Upper Volta, Ivory 
Coast, Togo and Nigeria. No information is available on the pertinent 
legislation. 


Mozambique and Angola. 


Emigration from Mozambique and Angola is important and is directed 
mainly towards the Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and, to a 
smaller extent, Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo. 
Apart from the bilateral agreement concluded between Mozambique and 
the Union of South Africa, the restrictive character of which has been 
indicated earlier, the Portuguese authorities attempt to check or halt 
emigration by legislation which goes back to 1917 in the case of Mozam- 
bique, and to 1921 and 1948 for Angola. Under these regulations, Natives 
require travel documents and are obliged to report to the authorities 
before and after travelling. 

The recruitment of workers is strictly controlled by a Decree of 1928, 
which is part of the Labour Code. 
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MIGRATION TRENDS 


The factors which determine the volume and direction of inter- 
territorial migrations of Africans are by far less complex than those 
which come into play between nation States. Apart from legislative 
restrictions mentioned above controlling departure from their homes, 
Natives move towards the centres of wage-earning employment in re- 
sponse to the interaction of demographic pressure and economic oppor- 
tunity, modified by the influence of geographic distance and a relatively 
brief tradition. This does not mean that direct recruiting efforts have not 
been influential in attracting a larger number of Natives towards par- 
ticular destinations, but, in the final analysis, recruitment in Africa can 
be interpreted as a means of attenuating the obstacle of great distances 
and lack of communication. 

As in other international migratory movements, three types of 
territories can be distinguished : those of origin, those of reception, and 
those which, owing to their geographic position and intermediate degree 
of economic development, absorb foreign labour from less developed 
areas and at the same time supply more highly developed territories 
with workers who respond to the attraction of higher wages. The latter 
phenomenon is not absent from the international migratory scene in the 
countries of European civilisation but, whereas there it is generally the 
result of governmental policies restricting the entry of certain national- 
ities for social, economic or political reasons, in Africa this migration “i 
stages ” is solely due to geographic distance. The fact that most intra- 
African migrations are temporary gives particular weight to the problem 
of distance. Increasing stabilisation of workers at their places of employ- 
ment would probably render the attraction of the highest wages in Africa 
more directly operative even in distant territories and would tend to 
diminish the importance as centres of immigration of areas offering less 
than the most favourable conditions. 

The differential stages of development of the economies in adjoining 
territories have led to a constellation in which three zones have assumed 
the role of principal immigration foci ; these zones are located in southern, 
eastern and western Africa. As a rule the inter-territorial migrations 
arising from inequalities in economic tone have been preceded and are 
accompanied by numerically more important movements within the 
focal territories, but these movements are no longer of sufficiently large 
a scale to satisfy the growing labour requirements. 

Before proceeding with a more specific analysis of migration trends, 
a sobering word is necessary regarding the availability of migration 
statistics. Their notoriously poor quality in even the most advanced 
countries is due in no small part to the variety of forms assumed by the 
migration phenomenon. In general quantitative data on international 
migratory movements can be obtained directly by categorising travellers 
at the time of their border-crossing, by obtaining registration data at 
their point of arrival, or, with a considerably wider margin of error, by 
using transportation data; they can be obtained indirectly through 
information on the issue of travel documents, i.e. usually passports, or 
from a comparison of consecutive census data if the magnitude of 
natural population movements (excess of births over deaths) is known. 
Although the migration of Natives in Africa does not, as has been stated, 
assume the refined and distinctive characteristics of migratory move- 
ments between more developed countries, its statistical comprehension 
creates other even less tractable problems. As a rule there are only 
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two possible sources of data: the issue of travel documents and the 
registration of Natives at their places of employment. Apart from the 
budgetary and technical difficulties encountered by African adminis- 
trations in the compilation and publication of statistics, both sources 
of data are always likely to be incomplete and unreliable owing to the 
absence of regulations or their insufficient enforcement, the evasion 
by migrants of controls, and the difficulties inherent in following the 
vagaries of temporary migrants, a problem that is far from solved in 
European countries. 

The following paragraphs lay no claim to being a comprehensive 
analysis. They present the main trends as they can be derived from 
fragmentary statistics and from observations. 


Southern Africa 


The two chief centres of immigration for African labour are the 
Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. Northern Rhodesia 
also absorbs some extra-territorial labour, but the high degree of mecha- 
nisation of its —~ industry and the relatively ample supply of 
intra-territorial labour have kept immigration small. The relative 
power of attraction of these three territories appears to follow an order 
of progressive diminution from south to north. The Union of South 
Africa disposes of the largest field of attraction, reaching as far north 
as Tanganyika and including all territories between, i.e. Nyasaland, 
Angola, Mozambique, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and the British 
Protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. High wage 
levels in the Union appear to compete effectively against the enormous 
demand for Native labour in neighbouring Southern Rhodesia as wit- 
nessed by the fact that an appreciable part of extra-territorial labour 
in the Union originates in that territory. Going north, a process of 
progressive elimination appears to occur with Southern Rhodesia draw- 
ing its manpower from the same territories as the Union, with the 
exception of those lying to the south (i.e. excluding the Union and the 
three British Protectorates), and Northern Rhodesia exerting attraction 
mainly on neighbouring Nyasaland, Mozambique, Angola and Tan- 
ganyika. The bulk of inter-territorial migrations in southern Africa 
are thus directed exclusively in a southward direction ; certain small 
cross-currents in other directions are the result of local variations in 
economic conditions, but their proportion to the preponderant move- 
ment remains insignificant. 

Both in the Union of South Africa and in Southern Rhodesia the 
largest contingent of extra-territorial workers comes from Mozam- 
bique ; their number in Southern Rhodesia was 156,735 in December 
1953, whereas 163,964 were reported as working in the Union at the 
same time.! The number of Southern Rhodesian workers in the Union 
in 1951 was given as 16,500 in the Southern Rhodesian census of the 
same year. Turning to Northern Rhodesia, figures for 1953 indicate 
that 25,741 Native taxpayers from this territory were at work for wages 
in Southern Rhodesia and 9,120 in the Union.? Figures for 1955 show 


1 Anudrio Estatistico, 1953; Provincia de Mogambique (Lourenco Marques, 1954), 
p. 117. 

2? Labour and Mines Department, Northern Rhodesia: Annual Report for the Year 
1953 (Lusaka, 1954), Appendix III. During 1955 the number of Northern Rhodesians 
who entered Southern Rhodesia was 12,274 (Northern Rhodesia, 1955. Colonial Reports 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956), p. 13). 
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that immigration to Northern Rhodesia is also significant ; out of a 
total of 20,186 extra-territorial workers employed during the year, 
6,992 came from Nyasaland, 5,768 from Tanganyika and 4,226 from 
Mozambique and Angola. 

The importance of Nyasaland as a Native labour reservoir is reflected 
in an estimate for 1954 which places the number of Nyasalanders at 
work outside their home territory at 160,000 distributed as follows : 
100,000 in Southern Rhodesia, 42,000 in the Union (including nearly 
10,000 recruited by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association in 
accordance with the previously mentioned agreement), 10,000 in 
Northern Rhodesia and some 8,000 in other territories ; in the same 
period the total number of Nyasalanders employed in their own terri- 
tory amounted to 106,900 at times of peak employment.? 

As regards the British Protectorates, whose emigration appears to 
be directed exclusively towards the Union of South Africa, figures for 
1954 indicate that 19,000 Bechuanaland Natives went on contract to 
Union mines during that year and a further 2,000 departed indepen- 
dently to take up various other forms of employment.* It was estimated 
that between 50 and 60 per cent. of all fit adult men are constantly 
away from this protectorate. For Swaziland this percentage is estimated 
at between 25 and 30; an estimate published in 1955 puts the total 
number of Swaziland workers in the Union at 9,000 of which 6,000 were 
at work in the Witwatersrand mines.°® 

Turning to the northern extremity of the southern African migra- 
tion zone, it was reported in 1951 that 15,000 Natives of Tanganyika 
were employed in the Union and in the Rhodesias while an unknown 
number had moved to Uganda and Kenya (see below).® 

The real volume of migrations in the southern African zone is, 
in all likelihood, considerably greater than the above figures would 
indicate, particularly if account is taken of family members who accom- 
pany or join the wage earner, an aspect on which few figures are available. 


Eastern Africa 


Tanganyika constitutes the northern extremity of the southern 
African migration zone, which has its centre of attraction in the Union 
of South Africa. At the same time the territory participates both as an 
active and a passive partner in the eastern African employment market 
area, which has Uganda as its main and Tanganyika as a secondary 
centre. The position of Tanganyika is unique in so far as it appears 
to be the only African territory which contributes migrant labour to 
two different centres of attraction while at the same time employing 
workers from surrounding territories. 

The eastern African migration zone includes the northern part of 
Mozambique, Tanganyika, the eastern part of the Belgian Congo, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Uganda and, to a minor extent, southern Kenya, 

1 Northern Rhodesia, 1955, op. cit., p. 13. 

2 Nyasaland, 1954. Colonial Reports (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955), pp. 22-23. 

3}Bechuanaland Protectorate, 1954. Colonial Reports (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1955), p. 9. 


* Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped Countries), Report V (1), International Labour 
Conference, 37th Session, Geneva, 1954 (Geneva, I.L.O., 1953), p. 16. 


5 Swaziland (Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race Relations, 1955), p. 27. 
§ Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped Countries), op. cit., p. 20. 
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Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The predominant movement is 
concentric, i.e. the outer territories with a high degree of population 
pressure supply labour to Uganda and Tanganyika, whose employment 
markets are not satisfied by internal labour resources, but the Belgian 
Congo and Kenya constitute subsidiary foci of attraction. 

An estimate for 1955 places the immigration to Uganda of workers 
and their dependants from surrounding territories at 74,000 for the 
year; the great majority originated in Ruanda-Urundi, but other 
contingents arrived from Tanganyika, Kenya, the Belgian Congo and 
the Sudan.! In 1955 there were 49,470 extra-territorial workers engaged 
in Tanganyika, excluding domestic servants and workers in establish- 
ments employing less then five persons, coming mainly from Ruanda- 
Urundi and Mozambique, but also from Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
and Kenya.? 

An appreciable emigration from Ruanda-Urundi is also directed 
to the Belgian Congo, partly clandestine, partly for permanent settle- 
ment or under long-term contracts. The Belgian authorities have 
inaugurated a number of projects for the permanent settlement in the 
Congo of Native farmers from Ruanda-Urundi. 

Emigration from Tanganyika supplies, in its southward direction, 
the Union of South Africa, Southern and Northern Rhodesia (see above), 
and, towards the north, Uganda and Kenya. Figures published for 
Kenya indicate that 14,498 male African workers from outside the 
territory were employed there in 1954.8 


Western Africa 


Most inter-territorial migrations in this area are directed to Ghana 
(the former Gold Coast), whose mining enterprise and Native agriculture 
are largely dependent on extra-territorial labour. The 1948 census 
recorded 53,000 persons from other British territories and 122,000 of 
other foreign origin in the Gold Coast. The total number of persons to 
enter the territory increased from 108,000 in 1938 to 392,000 in 1953.4 
This high rate of immigration reflects the temporary character of the 
movements ; in the mining industry 85 per cent. of the work force em- 
ployed in 1949 was r > py during the year and the figure for under- 
ground workers was 100 per cent. (this calculation is based on the total 
work force and therefore permet internal migrants whose rate of 
mobility may be higher). 

Extra-territorial workers originate mainly in the neighbouring French 
territories of Upper Volta, Ivory Coast and Togo, but a considerable 
immigration also comes from Nigeria. 


Other Migrations 


In addition to emigration to Uganda and immigration from Ruanda- 
Urundi described in connection with the eastern African migration zone, 
the Belgian Congo also receives extra-territorial workers from its western 


1 Annual Report of the Labour Department... 1955, Uganda Protectorate (Kampala, 
1956), pp. 5-6, 

2 Annual Report of the Labour Department, 1955, Tanganyika (Dar Es Salaam, 1956), 
p. 47. 

3 Labour Department Annual Report, 1955, Colony and Protectorate of Kenya (Nairobi, 
1956), p. 35. 

“Labour Department, Gold Coast: Migratory Labour (roneoed). 
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and southern neighbours, i.e. French Equatorial Africa, the Portuguese 
territories of Cabinda and Angola, and Northern Rhodesia!; some 
emigration from the Congo is reported to take place to Angola and to 
French Equatorial Africa, but in both cases the net movement is reported 
to be in favour of the Congo. For 1953 it was estimated that the net 
result of all migrations to and from the Congo was a population gain 
for the Congo of between 45,000 and 65,000.? 

Nigeria receives some immigration from French West Africa and 
sends a small number of workers to Gaboon and to the Island of Fernando 
Po under bilateral agreements concluded with the French and Spanish 
authorities. 

Finally the small British colony of Gambia receives some seasonal 
immigration from the neighbouring French territory of Senegal and 
from Portuguese Guinea. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF MIGRATORY MOVEMENTS 


Three outstanding features of African labour, i.e. its low output, low 
wages, and instability, are intimately related. To break this vicious 
circle, wages and living conditions would have to be sufficiently improved 
to permit Africans to establish permanent homes in the cities. The 
resulting increased stability of the labour force would tend to improve its 
productivity through the direct effect of greater vocational experience 
and, indirectly, by making investment in training a more economic 
proposition. The instability of Native labour is thus at the same time 
the cause and the result of its unfavourable conditions. 

Traditionally there has been an over-supply of Native labour since 
the appeal of the money economy has taken hold of African society. 
Recent shortages in certain territories, e.g. the Union of South Africa 
and the Rhodesias, have done little to raise wages since large reservoirs 
of unutilised Native labour can still be tapped farther afield, though at 
greater expense. 

Since industrial employment is to most Africans the only means of 
improving their economic situation, they are generally opposed to 
measures designed to raise productivity, whether through the use of 
machinery or through a more efficient utilisation of available labour. 
It is evident that serious attempts to put African industry on a Western 
productivity basis would severely curtail employment for Native labour. 

However, it is by no means as a result of Native wishes that African 
industrial development continues to depend on labour-intensive methods. 
This is rather the consequence of the mixture of legislation, regulations 
and traditions commonly known as the “ colour bar” which exists in 
many African territories. Its implicit purpose is to safeguard the superior 
status of the white settlers and it is found in its most extreme forms in 
those sectors of the economy where African and white interests enter 
into direct competition. This is notably the case at the intermediate 
levels of skill in industrial employment. The actual form the colour bar 
assumes varies from one territory and economic sector to another. In 
the Union of South Africa and in Southern Rhodesia legislation excludes 
Natives from the definition of “ employee ” and therefore deprives them 


1In 1953, 7,406 Northern Rhodesian workers were reported employed in the Congo 
(Labour and Mines Department, Northern Rhodesia, op. cit.). 


2 Secrétariat général, Congo belge: Bulletin mensuel des Statistiques générales du 
Congo belge et du Ruanda-Urundi (Feb. 1955), p. 77. 
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of the rights and protection granted to European workers.' By virtue 
of this interpretation Natives cannot be represented on works councils 
and are debarred from forming recognised trade unions.* Other legis- 
lative provisions restrict the occupational and residential choice of 
Natives and set unattainable conditions for their accession to vocational] 
training and apprenticeship. However, the colour bar finds its most 
powerful and general expression in social conventions which severely 
limit the types and conditions of work which a European employer 
may offer a Native. 

The wage structure in African industry is profoundly unbalanced, 
for the skilled group, which is composed almost entirely of workers of 
European origin, enjoys high wages and virtually complete freedom from 
competition, while the majority of the labour force, made up of unskilled 
African workers, work for very low incomes.* Industry does not effec- 
tively compensate the high cost of skilled workers by the low wages for 
unskilled work since the latter group of workers are expensive in relation 
to their output. Moreover, the low living standard of the great mass of 
the working population severely restricts the market for consumer 
goods, thereby limiting the growth of the economy and keeping produc- 
tion costs high. 

The progress of Native trade union organisation has been slow also 
in territories where no legal obstacles stand in its way and even where 
policies have favoured their development. This is due in part to the 
negative attitude of Africans towards impersonal social groups. While 
co-operation and social responsibility are highly developed within the 
tribal society, there is no tradition among Africans that would lead them 
to identify their interests with those of a wider secondary group created 
for exclusively economic motives. 

In addition to the interrelated factors of excessive mobility and low 
wages, the generally lamentable health condition of Natives is undoubtedly 
a further reason for their low productivity. Medical investigations have 
shown that lack of food in the reserves has had a debilitating effect on 
African workers before their arrival in the cities, where their low wages 
combined with insufficient knowledge of nutritional requirements further 
deteriorate their physical stamina. 

The social consequences of the massive influx of an unstable Native 
population into the cities are evident in overcrowding, housing unworthy 
of the name, insufficient water supply, inflated prices, and the evils of a 
society composed overwhelmingly of men. In fact, many Africans do not 
consider the cities a suitable place in which to live with a family. In a 
study carried out by the Dunlop factory in Durban, Native workers were 
asked their opinions regarding this problem ; 6 per cent. indicated that 
their wives were with them, 14 per cent. declared that they would wish to 
bring their wives, given better housing and living conditions, but the 


1A Bill has been submitted to the legislature of Southern Rhodesia with a view to 
changing the Industrial Conciliation Act in such a manner as to put Africans on the same 
footing as other workers. 

2 The European trade unions in Southern Rhodesia have recently been consulted 
and have agreed almost unanimously to admit African workers into the existing unions. 

% There are signs that this situation is changing in a number of territories. Most of 
the governments have expanded the vocational training given to Natives and several 
are working towards the establishment of a single wage scale for skilled European and 
African workers. This tendency is particularly marked in Southern Rhodesia and in the 
public administrations of British East Africa and the Belgian Congo. It is perhaps even 
more pronounced in recent legislation and collective agreements in the French overseas 
territories. 
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majority (76 per cent.) were opposed to establishing their homes in Dur- 
ban and many even reacted angrily against the suggestion. Since the 
conditions offered to Natives by Dunlop are above the average, it is 
likely that the attitudes of Africans in general are even more opposed to 
their stabilisation in the cities. 

Isolation due to low wages, insecurity of employment and unsatis- 
factory living conditions are undoubtedly largely responsible for the 
migratory character of African workers. Lack of provision for old age is 
another factor. Since African workers do not receive retirement benefits 
and are unable to save from their meagre wages, their self interest 
demands that they keep open a line of retreat to the tribe, be it only for 
sustenance during the few years left after their working lives. 

Social policies strive towards two mutually complementary goals. 
One series of measures is designed to enable Native agriculture to become 
self-supporting. This is done through the teaching of better techniques 
of cultivation, more rational selection of crops to be raised, animal hus- 
bandry, and the provision of fertiliser, seeds, saplings, etc. Immeasurable 
progress could be made in this direction as is shown by the much higher 
productivity of agriculture in certain tropical zones in Asia and the 
agricultural surplus produced by European farming methods in Africa. 
An improvement in the nutritional situation of the tribes would certainly 
remove one of the main causes of impulsion towards the cities, but it is 
likely that young Africans would continue to respond to the attraction 
of wages, very much like the rural populations in more advanced 
areas. 

At the same time measures have been taken to enable African workers 
to establish themselves definitively in the cities with their families and to 
renounce the wasteful journeys back and forth between their places of 
employment and their tribal homes. Such measures have taken the form 
of subsidised housing, family allowances (in the Belgian Congo the allo- 
cation of food to family members), longer work contracts, and increased 
rates of remuneration, particularly through the introduction of periodic 
increments for length of service. There are, however, inexorable upper 
limits beyond which many employers cannot afford to go. Burdened with 
the high cost of skilled labour and of industrial equipment, they cannot 
increase the pay of unskilled workers, the majority of their work force, 
beyond a low ceiling without pricing themselves out of the market. 
It would therefore seem that the long-term interests of all communities 
in Africa would be served best by gradually admitting Natives to semi- 
skilled and skilled jobs at higher rates of pay, while introducing labour- 
saving equipment. This policy would have to be accompanied by suf- 
ficient improvements of tribal agriculture to avoid the establishment of 
a pool of unemployable Natives who cannot be supported by the tribal 
economy. The economic and social consequences of this policy would 
be very far-reaching indeed and would raise a number of new problems, 
For instance, the establishment of an African urban society with a life 
of its own would deprive the tribal sector of an important part of its 
money income, which would have to be made up in some other way. 
Moreover the goal of making tribal agriculture self-supporting is no 
longer feasible where tribal land has become too limited or too exhausted 
to support a growing population even with the best methods of cultiva- 
tion. 

At present, however, the application of enlightened social policies 
towards Natives is of too recent a date for an appraisal to be made. 
Whether an improvement is being achieved or whether a rapidly worsen- 


7 
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ing situation is being contained will depend on a number of economic, 
demographic, social and cultural factors and can only be judged in the 
light of future events. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the most notable feature of intra-African migrations is 
their high and ever growing numerical importance, which is out of all 
proportion with their effects on production and earnings. In fact, 
viewed in their widest economic significance, a large portion of these 
migrations are not only unnecessary but actually harmful to economic 
progress and social welfare. 

he manifold policies adopted in various parts of Africa with a view 
to interrupting the vicious circle of low wages, instability and low pro- 
ductivity show recognition of the damage that is being inflicted on 
African and European society by making the same workers participate 
simultaneously in both economies, wage-earning employment and tribal 
agriculture. However, a diminution of migrations is not likely to occur 
in the near future ; it may be expected, on the contrary, that the slow 
progress of social measures as compared to the rapid industrial develop- 
ment of the continent will lead to a further increase in migratory move- 
ments. In this case, unless intra-territorial manpower resources can 
increase at the same rate, the share of inter-territorial movements in 
total migration will necessarily become even larger. 

If the measures designed to regularise the position of Natives in the 
African economy are to prove effective and the increasing stabilisation of 
the workers at their os of employment is to lead to a gradual reduc- 
tion in the volume of temporary migrations, more vigorous measures for 
the organisation of the employment market will be essential. The 
authorities will have to take in hand the operation of employment 
information programmes and the systematic referral of Natives to job 
vacancies. The operating procedures of this type of service do not have 
to conform to the standards set for employment service organisation in 
industrialised countries ; the almost complete absence of specialisation, 
the great distances involved, the need for a high degree of protection and 
welfare and the relative elasticity of the labour demand set a very 
different series of requirements, whose satisfaction will be a matter of 
considerable administrative ingenuity. 

Native migrations are one of the most important and also an intrinsic 
aspect of the current African evolution ; they constitute an early stage 
in the necessarily slow and hazardous assimilation of the continent into 
the mainstream of the Western technological, economic and political 
reality. This process, as all historical processes, is irreversible ; an easy 
solution to the problems besetting all sectors of African society cannot be 
sought by retracing steps. The orderly and peaceful progress of Africa 
will depend on the foresight and disinterestedness of its administrators. 
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Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, 1956. xix+350 pp. $8.75. 


IsTITUTO DI STUDI PARLAMENTARI. Nuovo corso della politica per lo sviluppo 
economico del Mezzogiorno. Atti della Commissione di Studio per i 
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Problemi del Mezzogiorno presieduta dall’On. Leopoldo Rubinacci. 
Rome, 1956. 119 pp. 


KaBaATAHCKHH, X. C. Anaauz u pezepedl pocma npouzeodumeabHocmu mpyda 
6 y20AbHOU npomolluAenHocmu. Leningrad, YrnetexusgaT, 1956. 152 pp. 
5.10 roubles. 

An analysis of productivity in the coal industry and how it can be 
increased, by Kh. S. Kabatyanski. 


LauBacu, Peter B. Company Investigations of Automatic Data Processing. 
Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1957. xiii+258 pp. 

Reports the results of an inquiry into the approaches made by various 
business companies to investigating and meeting their data-processing 
needs. The first part deals primarily with the description of automatic 
data-processing equipment, the second with case studies of the company 
approach to the survey and evaluation of automatic computers, and the 
third with selected aspects of the survey and evaluation of automatic data- 
processing methods. The author notes that automatic data-processing has 
stimulated interest in determining what information management really 
needs and the methods by which it can best be provided. 


Jlzoutpes, JI. A. Ocnosnaa askonomuyecxaa 3adaya CCCP. Moscow, Tocno- 
auTus~aT, 1956, 198 pp. 2.50 roubles. 

This pamphlet by L. A. Leontiev on the economic tasks of the U.S.S.R. 
gives a popular account of the economic achievements of the country, 
surveys economic co-operation with other countries in the area, and sum- 
marises the main goals of the Sixth Five-Year Plan emphasising the need 
for economic competition with capitalist countries within the framework 
of the policy of peace and co-existence. 


MAjJUMDER, Nabendu Datta. The Santal. A Study in Culture-Change. 
a ce of Anthropology, Government of India, Memoir No. 2, 
1955. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1956. xvi+150 pp.+ illustrations. 
6 rupees, 4 annas. 

This work on the Santal, a very numerous tribal group of north-eastern 
India, has been written by an eminent anthropologist, the Director of the 
Department of Anthropology of the Government of India, after an intimate 
study of the tribe over a long period. Chapters are devoted to the history 
and distribution of the Santal ; their cultural heritage ; the outside forces 
to which a f have been subjected ; their material culture, economic and 
social life and religion ; and their acculturation. A substantial bibliography 
is appended, together with maps and photographs. 


Moussa, Pierre. Les chances économiques de la communauté franco-africaine. 
Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, No. 83. Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1957. 271 pp. 


The first part of this book describes what the author calls “ the old 
balance” in the economic relationship between metropolitan France and 
the overseas countries, whereby the latter were largely consumers of finished 
products and producers of raw materials. However, the tendency of these 
countries to become industrialised and the cost of their development, to 
which a section of public opinion in the home country objects strongly, 
have led to a disequilibrium, which is discussed in the second part of the 
book. The third part deals with the uncertainties of the future, and dis- 
cusses ways and means of restoring the balance and creating a new com- 
munity comprising both the developed countries and those still in course 
of development. 


MULDER, Th. B. C. Loonvorming in overleg, gedragingen van het georganiseerde 
bedrijfsleven in Nederland na de tweede werelsoorlog. Assen (Netherlands), 
Van Gorcum & Comp., N. V., 1956. 205 pp. Summary in English. 
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MunshI, M. C. A Report on Productivity. Eastern Economist Pamphlets. 
General editor: E. P. W. da Costa. New Delhi, Eastern Economist 
Limited, 1957. 62 pp. 1 rupee, 8 annas. 


NiLéun, Nils (editor). Sveriges hantwerk. En bok om dess férflutna och 
nutid, om dess utévare i hem och arbete, samhdlle och organisationer. Two 
volumes, Malmé, Bernces Férlags AB, 1956. 960 pp. (the two volumes). 


PassE, Georges. Economies comparées de la France et de la Grande-Bretagne. 
Third edition. Paris, Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1957. 254 pp. 600 francs. 
This book, which is based on the available information covering the 

years between 1949 and 1955, sets out to compare the present position 

of the French and British economies, and to account for their different 

development. The first part discusses the two features which govern a 

country’s economic life, viz. its economic structure and “ political ” factors, 

such as taxation, social security financing and subsidies. The second part 
analyses the role played in each economy by various economic agents, 

e.g. business, individuals and the State, and contains a chapter dealing 

with investment. A number of statistical appendices and a short bibliography 

are attached. 


MepsywkKun, C. A., PaakoscKxui, C. 1., Ponbspaiix, C. A., and Manunosa, P. JI. 
IKonomuka yeemuHoli Memaarypeuu CCCP. Moscow, Metannyprus3gat, 1956. 
324 pp. 8.55 roubles. 

The economics of the non-ferrous metals industry in the U.S.S.R. by 

S. A. Pervushkin, S. Ya. Rachkovski, S. Ya. Golbraikh and R. D. Malinova, 


RaBIER, Gisele. Problémes actuels de l'enseignement en U.R.S.S. Paris, 
Editions France-U.R.S.S., 1956. 48 pp. 100 francs. 


RATIONALISIERUNGS-KURATORIUM DER DEUTSCHEN WIRTSCHAFT. Rationa- 
lisierung 1955/1956. Arbeiten, Beispiele, Erfahrungen. Frankfurt-on- 
Main, 1956. 79 pp. 


REFA-GRUNDSATZAUSSCHUSS ARBEITSBEWERTUNG. Methodische Grundlagen 
der analytischen Arbeitsbewertung. Anleitung zur Behandlung der Arbeits- 
bewertung im REF A-Grundlehrgang nach dem Stand vom 1. August 1956. 
Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1956. 19 pp. DM 5.60. 


RinMAN, Ture. Handelsflotta och sjéfart. Sverige pa varldshaven. Malmé, 
Allhem Forlag, 1956. 601 pp. 24.50 kronor. 


RoyaL COMMISSION ON CANADA’S Economic Prospects. Preliminary 

Report, December 1956. Ottawa, 1956. 142 pp. 

The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects was appointed 
in June 1955 to inquire into the long-term prospects of the Canadian 
economy. This preliminary report reviews the present situation in the 
major economic sectors and makes a number of specific forecasts regarding 
the rate of growth during the next 25 years. On the assumptions made the 
Commission expects the total output of the Canadian economy to triple 
during this period. 


SAMUELSON, Paul A. L’économique. Techniques modernes de l’analyse 
économique. Translated from the English by Gaél Fain. Tome I. Second 
enlarged and revised edition. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1957. 
xii+366 pp. 

The latest edition of this translation is based on the third edition (1955) 
of P. A. Samuelson’s well-known manual Economics: An Introductory 
Analysis. Vol. I of the French version contains a number of chapters 
dealing with fundamental economic concepts and the factors determining 
the volume of national income and its fluctuations ; there are no substantial 
changes as compared with the previous edition. 
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SAVIGNAT, Alain (editor). Automation, positions et propositions. Fribourg 

(Switzerland), Editions universitaires, 1957. 192 pp. 

A series of essays on a number of different aspects of automation in 
the industrial world, with particular reference to its economic and social 
implications. The volume includes contributions from various industrial, 
trade union and professional circles and from the International Labour 
Office. 


Savers, R. S. Central Banking in Underdeveloped Countries. Fiftieth 
Anniversary Commemoration Lectures. Cairo, National Bank of Egypt, 
1956. 24 pp. 


SOCIETE D’ECONOMIE ET DE SCIENCE SOCIALES. Recueil d'études sociales 
publié a la mémoire de Frédéric Le Play. Publié avec le concours du 
Centre national de la recherche scientifique. Centenaire de la Société 
d’économie et de science sociales. Paris, Editions A. et J. Picard et Cie, 
1956. xvi+300 pp. 


S6LDNER, Horst. Grundfragen der Arbeitsikonomik. “ Fragen der Arbeits- 
6konomik”, Heft 5. Herausgeber Professor Dr. Hans THALMANN. Berlin, 
Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1956. 231 pp. DM 9. 

One of the first attempts in Marxist literature to introduce the entire 
subject of labour economics as a separate branch of the science of economics. 
The study is divided into three parts dealing respectively with the definition 
and delimitation of the subject of labour economics and its relationship 
to other branches of economic science and to practical activities ; the class 
nature of labour economics ; and its content. The latter part contains a 
description and analysis of experience in the U.S.S.R. and in the German 
Democratic Republic in the field of planning, organisation and structure 
of labour, productivity and systems of payment, and the effects of prevailing 
policies on the living and cultural standards of the working population. 


Crepanos, E., and Benos, C. Cnpasowiuk no mpydoeume u gurnancosume 
eenpocu 3a pabomHuyume u cayxcumeaume. Sofia, JbpoKaBHO H3qaTeNCTBO 
‘* HayKa w u3kycTBo ’’, 1956. 328 pp. 8.25 levas. 
A guide to labour and financial problems for manual and non-manual 
workers, by E. Stefanov and S. Belov. 


TAQuET, Marcel. Le reviseur d’entreprises. Commentaire de la loi du 22 juillet 
1953 créant un Institut des reviseurs d’entreprises modifiée par la loi 
du 10 juillet 1956. Brussels, Ferdinand Larcier, 1957. 114 pp. 120 Bel- 
gian francs. 


TouLemon, André. Histoire des doctrines de la population. Paris, Editions 
Berger-Levrault, 1956. 164 pp. 


Vdllalati bévalapellenérzési uitmutaté. Budapest, Kézgazdasdgi és jogi 
kényvkiad6é, 1956. 67 pp. 10 forints. 


A guide to the management of wage funds in state-owned factories. 


VarRGA, Gydrgy. A munkatermelékenység emelésének tényezdi és mutatdi a 
szénbadnydszatban. Budapest, Népszava, 1956. 43 pp. 4.20 forints. 
This manual, which is designed for use by trade unions, sets out to 

give a full account of productivity improvement and measurement in coal 

mines. 


Bunoxyp, C., and Morunesuy, A. Mcyucaenue u 63umanue HaAoz06b1x NAamenceli 
¢ 2apabomxHoti naam pabouux u caycaujux. Moscow, Tocdunusyat, 1956. 
79 pp. 2.75 roubles. 

A brief systematic description by S. Vinokur and A. Mogilevich of 
several types of taxation, methods of determining rates of taxation and 
fiscal administration in the U.S.S.R. Includes references to recent legislative 
measures in the field of fiscai policy, and data on rates and amounts of 
taxes in proportion to income of vesew groups of population. 
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Bonpocst akKOHOMUKU NpOMbILAeHHOCMU U cmpoumeabscmea. COopHHK craTeii. 
Moscow, Focnonutusfat, 1956. 424 pp. 8.60 roubles. 


A collection of articles on economic aspects of the manufacturing and 
construction industries. 


Statistics. 


Cmamucmuka. Moscow, Toccratusgat, 1956. 566 pp. 12.90 roubles. 

This is a general textbook designed for use at the university level and 
is well adapted for use in a one-year course in statistics for economists. 
Two chapters are devoted to a historical outline of pre-revolutionary and 
post-revolutionary statistics, and the final chapter outlines the organisa- 
tion and structure of statistics in the U.S.S.R. today. The treatment of 
each subject, while necessarily condensed, is clear and systematic. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION, United Kingdom. Labour in the United 
Kingdom Dependencies. Reference Pamphlet No. 23. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1957. 38 pp. 2s. 3d. 

This short pamphlet summarises the background to industrial rela- 
tions in the dependent territories of the United Kingdom. After briefly 
reviewing the economics of the territories, it deals with labour policy in 
general, the encouragement given to trade unions as the core of sound 
industrial relations, the principles of wages policy and the methods of 
wage fixing, the characteristics of the labour supply, the efficiency of labour 
and its training and working conditions, the efforts being made in the 
field of social security, and the provision of adequate housing for workers. 
Finally, a short note is devoted to the application of international labour 
Conventions in the territories. 


GILMAN, Glenn. Human Relations in the Industrial Southeast. A Study of 
the Textile Industry. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1956. xii+327 pp. $5. 


HENRIKSEN, Knut E. Tariffaviale og fredsplikt. Oslo, Grondahl & Sens 
Boktrykkeri, 1956. 138 pp. 


Kuun, Alfred. Labor : Institutions and Economics. New York, Rinehart & 

Company, Inc., 1956. xx+616 pp. 

This book, designed as an introductory course in labour, describes the 
American pattern of labour-management relations from two viewpoints. 
Part I of the volume concentrates on the non-economic aspects of industrial 
relations and brings together problems relating to the organisation, nature 
and functions of unions and managements and the relationships between 
unions and employers. Part II concerns the economic aspects of labour 
and deals with the problems of wages and economic security. The author 
points out that, notwithstanding this separate presentation, the economic 
and non-economic aspects of labour questions have interdependent effects 
on every problem in labour-management relations. 


ORGANIZACION REGIONAL INTERAMERICANA DE TRABAJADORES. Derecho del 
tvabajo. Lecciones preparadas por el Departamento de Educacién 
Obrera de la O.R.I.T. para la Escuela Sindical Interamericana. Seccién 
correspondencia, a base de los materiales suministrados por la Oficina 
Internacional del Trabajo. Serie Libertad, No. 7. Mexico City, 1957. 
55 pp. 


Labour Law. 


Entscheidungen des Bundessozialgerichts. Vol. 2. Herausgegeben von seinen 
Richtern. Cologne, Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag K. G., 1956. xv +304 pp. 
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Horcosi, Gyérgy, and Nicriny, Elemér. Elbocsdtdés, nyugdijazds, elhelyez- 
kedés. (A fontosabb rendeleteh szdvegével). Budapest, Kézgazdasdgi és 
jogi kényvkiad6, 1957. 66 pp. 4 forints. 

Under the title “ Dismissals, Lay-offs and Reclassification ” the authors 
of this booklet give a systematic analysis of the employment measures 

taken by the Hungarian Government following the events of October 1956. 


Litata, Luigi di. I/ contratto di lavoro. Fifth revised and enlarged edition. 
Turin, Unione Tipografica Editrice, 1956. iv+698 pp. 4,500 lire. 


LuxAcs, Andor. Munka és bériigyek a kereskedelemben. Budapest, Kézgaz- 
dasagi és jogi kényvkiadé, 1956. 171 pp. 16 forints. 
A summary of the laws and regulations affecting commercial workers 
in Hungary. 


Management. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR Statistics, United States. 
Science and Engineering in American Industry. Final Report on a 1953- 
1954 Survey. Prepared for the National Science Foundation. Wash- 
ington, 1956. vii+119 pp. 70 cents. 

This is the final report of a survey of industrial research and develop- 
ment which was conducted for the National Science Foundation by the 
United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics in late 
1954 and 1955. 

Part I of the report presents the findings of a survey conducted by 
questionnaire, which included a sample of approximately 11,600 companies 
in all manufacturing and most other non-agricultural industries. Estimates 
have been made from the sample data of the numbers of companies con- 
ducting or financing research, research costs, research personnel, and many 
related items. Foremost among the findings listed in Part I are the follow- 
ing facts: (1) private industry performs about two-thirds of all research 
and development in the natural sciences and engineering conducted in the 
United States; (2) nearly 20,000 companies contributed to the country’s 
research and development effort during 1953; (3) a large majority of 
companies conducting research and development are small manufacturing 
firms; (4) the aircraft and electrical equipment industries far exceed all 
others in the scale of their research and development programmes ; (5) about 
half of all the scientists and two-thirds of all the engineers in the United 
States work in the surveyed industries. 

Part II presents the findings of interviews with research officials in 
some 200 large corporations ; it is concerned with the factors influencing 
the level of company expenditures for research and development and other 
matters bearing on national science policy. Virtually all officials interviewed 
reported that the competition their companies face is a major factor in 
determining the scale of their research and development programmes. 

Four appendices contain the technical details of the survey such as 
statistical tables, scope and methods of the survey, sampling schemes and 
copies of the questionnaires used. Within the body of the report may 
be found a wealth of information expressed in graphic or tabular form. 


Tanpuos, A. JI. Texnuyeckoe HopmuposaHue mpyda Ha npombiulAeHHOM nped- 
npuamuu. Moscow, Tocnonutu3spzat, 1956. 86 pp. 1.25 roubles. 
The technical regulation of labour in industrial undertakings, by 
A. D. Galtsov. 


KuHRUSHCHOV, N. S. Improvement of Industrial Management in the U.S.S.R. 
Report at Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet, May 1957. Reply 
to Discussion. London, Soviet News, 1957. 76 pp. (Translation from 
the Russian.) 

TuHomson, D. Cleghorn (editor). Management, Labour and Community. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., 1957. xix+263 pp. 35s. 

A collection of articles on various aspects of management in industrial 
undertakings written by some of the best-known British experts. 
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VIKEN, Ivar. Tillitsmannen. Revised edition. Oslo, Arbeidernes Opplys- 
ningsforbund, 1956. 108 pp. 


Manpower. 


CorBETT, David C. Canada’s Immigration Policy. A Critique. Published 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
Toronto, University Press, 1957. xii+215 pp. 


Hunter, Guy. The Role of the Personnel Officer. A Group Review. Occa- 
sional Papers, No. 12. London, Institute of Personnel Management, 
1957. 21 pp. 4s. 


MicHEL, Andrée. Les travailleurs algériens en France. Preface by Pierre 
LaRoguE. Travaux du Centre d'études sociologiques. Paris, Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique, 1957. 238 pp. 1,200 francs. 

An investigation into the living and working conditions of Algerians 
in France based on published materials concerning their. employment, 
skills, vocational training and stability ; their housing conditions ; and the 
incidence of employment injuries and sickness among them. To round 
out this information the author asked 170 Algerians to reply to a question- 
naire on their material circumstances and had a great number of discussions 
with responsible persons whose work brought them directly into contact 
with Algerian workers or who were interested in their problems. 

Using this mass of information, the author reviews in turn every feature 
of the problem created by Algerian immigration into France, viz. trends 
in the structure of the Algerian labour forces in terms of age, family circum- 
stances, districts in which they settle, occupations they take, level of skill, 
stability, jobs, unemployment and readiness to work ; the various systems 
of recruitment used, both in Algeria and in France itself, since the early 
days of Algerian emigration ; current practices in hiring Algerians; the 
efforts made by the Ministry of Labour to improve conditions of recruitment ; 
evidence regarding the training and skills of Algerians ; their general living, 
housing and working conditions and the discriminations of one kind or 
another—administrative, social and ideological—encountered by them in 
European circles ; causes of Algerian emigration and the problem of their 
adjustment to industrial work. 

The book contains a large bibliography giving all the sources and refer- 
ences needed for the study of Algerian immigration into France. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ENGINEERING, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
MANPOWER. Brief to the National Conference on Engineering, Scientific 
and Technical Manpower, St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, New Brunswick, 
September 9-11, 1956 and Conference Proceedings. Two volumes. St. 
Andrews-by-the-Sea, 1956. Vol. 1: 48 pp.; Vol. 2: ix+65 pp. 

The main purpose of this conference, which was attended by about a 
hundred representatives of important industrial enterprises, and by educa- 
tionalists, scientists and members of the engineering profession, was to 
ascertain the extent of the manpower shortage in science and engineering 
in Canada and to consider and recommend both immediate and long-term 
remedial action. 

The Brief, which contains some useful tables and diagrams, is presented 
in three parts : Part I examines the Canadian national objectives and their 
dependency on higher education and special skills, Part Il broadly reviews 
the educational system of Canada, and Part III examines the educational 
facilities, both human and material, as they exist at present, and makes 
some forecasts of the volume and cost of the expansion that will be required 
in the future. 

The study arrives at the conclusion that Canada must at least triple 
and probably quadruple her currently employed total of engineers by 
1980 in order to permit the desired economic growth and remain com- 
petitive with other nations. As regards scientists, a threefold to fourfold 
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increase will be necessary. In addition, almost ten times as many technicians 
as are employed today will be required to assist the engineering and scientific 
staff, thus enabling a better utilisation of the latter. 

Another conclusion reached is that Canada is failing to exploit the 
full potential of those capable of assimilating higher education and making 
the best possible use of it. University enrolment wil! have to be increased 
by 1980 by three to four times to satisfy the requirements. In this endeavour 
the present shortage of teachers at all school levels is a serious drawback, 
and their numbers will have to be substantially increased. 

The second volume contains the conference proceedings including sum- 
maries of the discussions and the text of the resolutions adopted. The 
principal outcome of the conference was the establishment of the “ Industrial 
Foundation on Education” to represent the interests of industry in education. 


ScHNETTLER, Albert. Offentliche Betriebe. Essen, Verlag W. Girardet, 
1956. 374 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


BritisH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. Education and Training in the Field 
of Management. A Conspectus of Courses. London, 1956. 263 pp. 


This is the third edition of the B.1.M.’s reference handbook on university 
and technical college courses, short courses and syllabuses of examining 
bodies in the field of management, arranged by region and type of institu- 
tion as well as by subject. The complete syllabuses of all the leading insti- 
tutes in the field of management in the United Kingdom and extracts from 
syllabuses of a number of specialised institutions and institutes are given 
in a separate chapter. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. Un demi-siécle 


d’ovientation professionnelle. Essai de bibliographie générale. Brussels, 
1956. 211 pp. 


Kriest, Elsbeth Maria. Anlernberufe der Maschinenindustrie (ohne Elektro- 
branche). Verdffentlicht im Rahmen der Aufklarungsschrift “ Zur 
Berufswahl” fiir die Schiiler der 2. und 3. Sekundarklasse und der 
iibrigen Abschlussklassen. Ziirich, Stadtische Berufsberatung, 1956. 
49 pp. 

A booklet designed for counsellors responsible for giving vocational 
guidance to school-leavers in the canton of Ziirich. It contains detailed 
information on 60 partly skilled trades (Anlernberufe) in the metal trades. 


Lton, Antoine. Psychopédagogie de l’ovientation professionnelle. Preface by 
Henri WaALton. Collection “ Nouvelle encyclopédie pédagogique ”’. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1957. xi+131 pp. 400 francs. 
As pointed out by Henri Wallon in his preface, the great merit of this 

short book is that it gives a fresh impetus to vocational guidance by adopt- 

ing a new approach. The writer considers that the vocational guidance 
counsellor is often hampered by an oversimplified concept of vocational 
guidance, which is far too often looked upon as a mechanical process of 
matching certain aptitudes with the requirements of certain trades. He 
sets out to redefine the real task of the guidance counsellor and advocates 
the use of more effective methods of preparing children for the task of 
earning a living. After reviewing the evolution of different interpretations 
of vocational guidance and showing the importance of the two main schools 
of thought which have prevailed either in turn or simultaneously at different 
times, viz. the diagnostic and educational approaches, the author goes on 
to analyse the actual conditions in which a given individual in fact chooses 
his trade, serves his apprenticeship and works at his job. 

Arguing that vocational guidance must have an educational purpose 
in order to allow young people to take part in planning their future, and that 
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they should be helped to enlarge their horizons and choose their occupa- 
tions with a fuller knowledge of all the factors involved, the author discusses 
the different teaching methods which, given the existing pattern of school- 
ing, can be used to educate them in this way. 

In the final chapter he quotes the results of a number of checks on the 
outcome of vocational guidance, with particular reference to the changes 
in a child’s outlook, choices and behaviour. 


MEcHIN, J. L’agent de maitrise et la formation du personnel. Paris, Editions 
de l’entreprise moderne, 1957. 101 pp. 


Year Book of Technical Education and Careers in Industry, 1957. Edited 
by H. C. Dent. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1957. xxxii+ 1,008 pp. 
25s. 


Conditions of Work. 


THALMANN, Hans (editor). Probleme des Arbeitslohnes in der Volkseigenen 
Industrie. “ Fragen der Arbeitsbkonomik”, Heft 4. Berlin, Verlag Die 
Wirtschaft, 1956. 186 pp. DM 4.30. 

This book contains six studies prepared by graduate students of the 
Research Institute for Problems of Labour Economics of the Karl Marx 
University in Leipzig, based on inquiries into incentive systems of pay- 
ment, wage structure and methods of fixing output norms carried out in 
various industries in the German Democratic Republic. Although the 
statistical data included in the book are incomplete and partly out of date, 
the information on the wage structure, and on the effects of incentives on 
earnings, relative increases in productivity and mobility of labour, are of 
considerable interest. 


Rehabilitation. 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT, Federal Republic of Germany. Reha- 
bilitation in England. Mit einem Bericht iiber das europdische Seminar 
fiir die Rehabilitation der Blinden. Neue Folge, Heft 62. Stuttgart, 
Georg Thieme Verlag, 1957. 287 pp. 


Hvutek, Alexander. Rehabilitation of the Disabled in Poland. Warsaw, 1957. 
58 pp. 


INSTITUTE OF THE CRIPPLED AND DISABLED. Rehabilitation Trends. Mid- 
century to 1956. New York, 1956. 96 pp. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


EvanG, Karl. Health Services in Norway. English version by Dorothy 
Burton SKARDAL. Oslo, Norwegian Joint Committee on International 
Social Policy, 1957. 161 pp. 


OFICINA IBEROAMERICANA DE SEGURIDAD SOCIAL. Reunidén de organismos 
de seguridad social de Centroamérica, México y el Caribe. Patrocinada por 
el Instituto Guatemalteco de Seguridad Social, Guatemala. Madrid, 
1956. 333 pp. 


The proceedings of a meeting of social security agencies in Central 
America, Mexico and the Caribbean, held in Guatemala City, in October 
1956, under the sponsorship of the Guatemalan Social Security Institute. 

Special interest attaches to the papers submitted to the meeting by 
Central American experts and by various international organisations deal- 
ing with two of the items on the agenda—the social and economic importance 
of social security and sickness insurance. 


REZSOHAZY, Rudolf. Histoire du mouvement mutualiste chrétien en Belgique. 
Paris, Brussels, Editions Erasme, 1957. 344 pp. 
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Living Conditions. 

Brookes, Edgar H., and Hurwitz, N. The Native Reserves of Natal. Natal 
Regional Survey, No. 7. Published for the University of Natal. Cape 
Town, London, New York, Oxford University Press, 1957. ix+195 pp. 
37s. 6d. (in South Africa). 

Traces the history of the Native Reserves of Natal and reviews various 
aspects of the life of the people settled on them. The text is supported by 
numerous tables, diagrams and photographs. The authors take stock of 
the achievements and failures of the Government’s policy with respect 
to Native Reserves and make a number of recommendations designed to 
improve the me level of consumption, health and welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of the Reserves. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HovusING CORPORATION. Housing and Urban 
Growth in Canada. A Brief from Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion to the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. Ottawa, 
1956. 35 pp. 


Agriculture. 


FARMER, B. H. Pioneer Peasant Colonization in Ceylon. A Study in Asian 
Agrarian Problems. Foreword by Lord SoutBury. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New 
York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1957. xxvii+387 pp. 55s. 


The author of this book analyses the whole range of economic, social 
and physical factors related to land settlement in Ceylon and in other 
Asian countries. After an introductory section, which describes conditions 
in the dry zone of Ceylon, and a historical review of “ colonisation ” schemes 
in this area, the author, in the third and most important part of the book, 
analyses in detail the manner in which the present land settlement projects 
are operated. In a concluding chapter, the main arguments of the book are 
summarised. The author’s general conclusion is that it is difficult to con- 
ceive a peasant colonisation programme capable of relieving land hunger 
and, at the same time, of increasing the production of food for the market. 
To meet these needs, he suggests that two types of settlement should be 
considered : one based on peasant holdings to relieve land hunger, the other 
based on efficiently sized holdings to expand food production. 


Horton, Donald C. Patterns of Farm Financial Structure. A Cross-Section 
View of Economic and Physical Determinants. A Study by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York. Princeton, University Press, 
1957. xx+185 pp. $4.50. 


INDIAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL Economics. Seminar of Regional Varia- 
tions in Agrarian Structure of India (Held at Matheran from 19th to 
21st October, 1956). Seminar Series, I. Bombay, 1957. 159 pp. 4 rupees, 
8 annas. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL Economists. Proceedings 
of the Ninth Conference, Held at Teekkarikyla, Otaniemi, Finland, 19-26 
August 1955. The Implications of Technical Change in Agriculture. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1956. xiii+ 
571 pp. 42s. 

Contains the papers delivered at the Ninth International Conference 
of Agricultural Economists on the topic of “ The Implications of Technical 
Change in Agriculture ”, as well as the ensuing discussions. 

The first part of the conference discussions centred around the causes 
of and the prerequisites for technical change in agriculture. Primary empha- 
sis was placed on the definition and significance of technical change, the 
causes of improved income in agriculture, knowledge and willingness of 
farmers as prerequisites for technical progress, the agrarian structure as a 
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factor encouraging or hampering technical progress, migration from the 
land as a cause and result of technical change, and general economic progress 
as a driving force of technical development in agriculture. Papers and 
discussions showed clearly how the nature and rate of technical change has 
been, and will continue to be, influenced by the natural, economic, social, 
political and historical setting of the different countries and areas of the 
world. 

In the second part, attention was concentrated on the effects and 
successes of technical development in agriculture, particularly the increase 
in agricultural production per unit of input (which may be mainly attributed 
to improved labour productivity), the influence of technical progress on the 
terms of trade and the effects of technical development on real income 
and living standards of farmers as compared with those of other occupations. 
Here again, discussions brought out the great variety of conditions—and 
some differences of opinion—in the various parts of the world. 

All the participants, however, were in full agreement concerning the 
ways and means of making the best use of modern technology in agriculture. 
First place should be given to the improvement of general education, voca- 
tional training and advisory services for the entire agricultural population. 
This should facilitate intelligent and effective adoption of modern production 
methods and equipment and thus ensure a gradual and organic modifica- 
tion of existing institutional patterns. The general opinion of the conference 
in this respect is well reflected in a warning note by the President, who 
emphasised that “ without forethought, the rate and kind of technical 
change we are seeking around us may have disastrous effects. The chance 
suddenly to purchase and to use machines, new sprays and fertilisers, can 
shake to its foundation an ancient rural culture and can sometimes intensify 
the problems of rural underemployment and of population structure.” 


PLANTATION INQUIRY CoMMISSION, India. Report of the Plantation Inquiry 
Commission, 1956. Part 1: Tea (Including Annexures and Appendices). 
Delhi, Government of India, 1956. xii+994 pp. 
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1956. 33 pp. 


KRISHNA, Raj, Jatn, L. C., and KrisHan, Gopi. Cooperative Farming. 
Some Critical Reflections. New Delhi, Indian Cooperative Union, 1956. 
36 pp. 1 rupee. 


NATIONALE COOPERATIEVE Raap. The Co-operative Movement in the Nether- 
lands. An Analysis. The Hague, 1956. 103 pp. 


This study traces the development of the co-operative movement in 
the Netherlands. About one-half of the book is devoted to different types 
of co-operatives and the other to specific aspects of co-operative organisa- 
tion. The contents themselves, however, not only consist of historical 
data and current facts and figures but also comprise a good portion of 
analytical, even self-critical, observations and comments ; and a genuine 
effort is made throughout to present the picture of co-operative develop- 
ment against the broader canvas of national trends in general. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annual School on Cooperative Education and Orga- 
nization, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, July 3-6, 1956. Ottawa, 
Cooperative Union of Canada; Chicago, The Cooperative League of 
U.S.A., 1956. 75 pp. $1. 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
78 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes, 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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